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ORGANIZATION OF A GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Lucy L. W. Wirson 
Principal of the South Philadelphia High School 


At the head of our guidance or- 
ganization are three counselors, 
freed from classroom duties. They 


were chosen, originally, from our 
teaching body because each pos- 


sessed certain obvious social engi- 
neering gifts. Each has since spec- 
ialized along some particular line. 
One is a psychologist. She gives all 
her time to school visiting, individ- 
ual adjustment, and psychological 
testing. Another devotes her ener- 
gies and abilities to placement and 
special vocational counseling, in- 
cluding individual adjustments; 
while the third makes the master 
roster, successfully placing 2000 stu- 
dents into a space intended for 1350, 
with the flexibility necessary ade- 
quately to take care of the innumer- 
able adjustments demanded by indi- 
vidual rosters in a promotion-by- 
subject high school of a very cosmo- 
politan type; with parallel classes 
for rapid and slow progress pupils ; 
extension classes for those who can 
never hope to graduate ; and special 
privileges for the upper five per 
cent. 


The School Visitor 


1 quote from a recent report as follows: 

We believe that the first requisite ior prac- 
tical guidance is a knowledge of the social 
background of the students, a knowledg« 
that is not general, but particular. 
This means going into each home, talking 
with the mother and sometimes the father, 
getting the family’s point of view, its plans 
and ambitions, its hopes and its fears, and 
sizing up the situation as well as one may 
I visit all the girls who enter each term. 
Much oi the information I get is confiden 
tial, much is passed on to the teachers, so 
that they have more understanding, and a 
more tolerant and sympathetic attitude than 
they otherwise would have. Many other 
things result from these visits. The definite 
information gained will be followed up, in 
some cases, by a talk with the girl in school. 
Immediate adjustment may be made in her 
rosters before it is too late, or a change of 
course may be advised. This, coming early 
in the child’s school life, will probably pre- 
vent a mal-adjustment later on. Health 
problems also are cetected early and referred 
to the nurse long before the routine exam- 
ination takes place. A girl who needs work 
and is too shy (“ashamed” is their expres- 
siow) to ask for it, is reported to the place- 
ment counselor, Sometimes, where the prob- 
lem is a big family one, a social service 
agency is called upon and we work together. 
I have gotten, too, from the parents of a 
few girls, hints of personality traits and bad 
habits that might be the beginnings of real 
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delinquency. The problem, of course, is to 
prevent the delinquency, a procedure that 
calls for all the knowledge that one can ever 
hope to possess, with all the patience and 
tact and diplomacy that there is in the world! 

Visits are reported on a 3 x 5 card, to- 
gether with the date of entrance, grammar 
school, chronological age, and mental age as 
computed from the standardized Philadel- 
phia School tests given in all the eighth 
grades of the city. These files are open to 
all of us in the office and are kept up to date, 
the cards of left girls being removed every 
week, so it is a workable and very much 
used file. Further information is added on 
the card from time to time as the girl is 
interviewed, or “advised”, or becomes a 
“case” in any way. All the school records 
are kept in the next room to ours so that we 
have right at our hands the social and peda- 
gogical history which one must have for 
real guidance. We feel that it saves much 
time and energy to have all this spread be- 
fore us when talking to girls about any 
school matter. There is a place on the back 
of the organization card to record our find- 
ings and recommendations. This is the least 
burdensome system we can find for making 
records. 

Another phase of guidance is keeping the 
girls in school who ought to be in school, 
but who for various reasons, would not stay. 
During the first two or three weeks of the 
term I visit the homes of all girls of fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, who were promoted 
to our school but who do not report. Some- 
times the parents would rather have them 
stay home, or they think it too expensive, 
or that it isn’t necessary to make sacrifices 
for a girl, or they themselves are not inter- 
ested. Sometimes my efforts are success- 
ful, and sometimes not, however, I am al- 
ways received with the greatest cordiality. 
Usually the whole family situation is laid 
before me and we discuss what is the best 
thing to do under the circumstances,—go to 
the Trade School if the girl is interested, 
or go to work and attend an Evening School 
after she is sixteen, or come to High School. 
If the girl shows unusual ability and am- 
bition we offer a scholarship. We have a 
special fund, supported by voluntary con- 
tributions from teachers and _ friends, 
amounting this year to around two thousand 
dollars. 

We see all girls who apply for working 
papers to find out why they are going to 
go to work. The ones who really must 
work we refer to the placement counselor. 
Those who are leaving because they are dis- 
satisfied with school we investigate tho- 
roughly. All girls who are absent more than 





three days are reported to me and their 
homes revisited, or not, according to what 
the sum of all my knowledge about them 
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would indicate. It has become the thing for 
all girls who intend to leave school to come 
to our office and talk it over. This is an 
attitude which has been fostered and en- 
couraged by the whole school policy. Girls 
feel free also to come to us with all kinds 
of difficulties—some have serious ones, some 
just need sympathy and encouragement, and 
some are really amusing in their faith in 
our ability to “fix up” any situation. ... . 

After the second report we interview all 
girls in 9A who are failing more than three 
subjects and all girls in the other classes who 
fail to pass one term’s work a year. Th 
object is to find the reasons for failure. I 
would be desirable to give them all a com 
plete psychological -examination, including 
the Binet-Simon and a battery of perform 
ance tests to determine their mental status 
and to ascertain particular abilities in order 
to give vocational guidance. Since it takes 
an hour and a half, at least, to do one, I can 
examine only the most puzzling cases. Some 
are sent to the clinic at the University of 
Pennsylvania. We are establishing our own 
laboratory, slowly, and several teachers wh 
are trained in clinical methods are giving 
after school time. A group test, at least, 
can be given, and this affords some basis for 
judgment...... 

All failure is not due to lack of ability 
There are many preventable and remedial 
causes which this investigation brings to 
light, such as, poor health, improper home 
conditions, lack of parents’ cooperation, too 
much outside work, lack of interest, mal 
adjustment of course, etc. Sometimes the 
girl herself is not aware of what is wrong 
In every case the knowledge of the cause 
of failure is the important thing, and the 
subsequent treatment can be successful only 
when the full cooperation of the girl can 
be secured. 

Our Vocational Counselor 

As has been indicated, she takes 
care of placement as follows: Per- 
manent work for the “drop outs” 
and graduates; part-time work for 
pupils in the school. She has spec 
ialized along the line of the training 
and the employment resources of 
the community, making many close 
personal contacts with both. Let me 
picture her attitude and her work 
by a direct quotation: 

Our vocational work is not over, how 
ever, when we have helped our girls to a 
wise choice of vocation; there is still the 
question of transfer from school to em- 
ployment. The young worker, without help 
at this critical point, is frequently at a loss 
as to the ways to secure proper employment, 
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the value of her services, and her rights as 
an employee. We attempt to find full time 
employment for graduates and drop-outs, 
and part-time work and vacation-employ- 
ment for applicants who need such work. 
On the whole, the part-time employment 
open to girls—with the exception of clerical 
positions for older girls—is not the sort 
which is training them for a future position. 
It is only in work where the peak load 
comes during hours when school girls are 
free that employment can be secured. The 
department stores are our biggest outlet. 
We are rigid about sending to the stores 
only desirable applicants, thus strengthen- 
ing our bond with them and at the same 
time providing a standard up to which appli- 
cants desirous of employment must meas- 
ure. Cleanliness, neatness in dress, attitude 
toward work, are all considered before a 
girl is recommended for part-time employ- 
ment. Her scholastic record is also inves- 
tigated, as well as the report of the school 
visitors. There are never enough part-time 
jobs to go around, so it is the girl who most 
needs employment and who is most worthy 
of receiving it who is looked out for first. 
This has a salutary effect upon the school 
as a whole, for the girls know the standards 
which must be met and are _ influenced 
accordingly. ..... 

Placing the graduates is another problem. 
A general conference is held with the grad- 
uating class to give them up-to-date voca- 
tional information, and at the same time 
make clear to them the work of the bureau 
and their own part in that work. This is 
followed by an individual conference with 
each girl, at which time an interview record 
is made of her vocational preferences, ex- 
perience, and other essential information. 
Three or more of her teachers are then 
interviewed so that their opinions as to the 
personality and the ability of the applicant 
may be weighed and recorded as well. Be- 
sides this interview record, we have all the 
records which have accumulated since her 
entrance into high school, and although 
these may mean little to those who are un- 
acquainted with the school system, they carry 
a wealth of information for those accus- 
tomed to handling them. 

All things being equal, we attempt to place 
our most desirable applicants first. This 
the girls know. We get just as much infor- 
mation as possible about any position offered 
and then send the girl who seems best fitted 
for that piece of work, i. e., we attempt to 
analyze both the girl and the job and send 
out an applicant who is fitted for the work 
and one who will be contented and happy 
in it. Just to find a position for a girl is 
not our object; we are trying to place her 
in the right position for her. This means a 
vast amount of soliciting and it means slower 
placement, but in the end it means fewer 


shifts from one position to another and less 
dissatisfaction for employee and employer 
alike. 

About six months after graduation, we 
begin to follow up our girls. A personal 
note is sent to each, along with a printed 
form, in which we ask her to come in or 
write if we can help in any way. There 
follows, usually, requests for advice about 
changing positions, salaries, opportunities for 
additional training, but not so many requests 
from the dissatisfied as one might expect. 
This, I believe, is due to the method of 
placement. 

Follow ups to employers are then sent 
out. Here we ask for frank criticism of 
ur girls, hoping, thereby, to correct weak- 
nesses in our system, thus meeting to a 
greater degree the changing demands of the 
business world. Any information of value 
to the school is handed over to those depart- 
ments which will benefit; any information 
of value to the girl, especially criticism of 
faults which she could rectify, is frankly 
brought to her attention 

In spite of unusual specialization, 
our educational and vocational coun- 
selors work with the other teachers 
co-operatively. Not in water tight 
compartments, calling what they do 
just “guidance”, but able and eager, 
at all times, and in any way, to 
transmute their knowledge and ex- 
perience into golden service for the 


children. 
School Program for Guidance 

“Guidance” permeates the whole 
program of the school. Every 
teacher takes part in it, either as an 
adviser, a class room teacher, a lead- 
er in extra-curricula activities, or 
in all three capacities. 

The South Philadelphia High 
School, like most modern high 
schools, is organized on the Home 
Room plan. A group of some 30-35 
students meets daily with a teacher 
adviser. Theoretically, this teacher 
remains with the group until they 
graduate. The Class Sponsor, the 
chairman of each group of advisers, 
actually does stand by until the end. 

The home room is the political 
unit. Here they vote. Here are 
made most of the important con- 
tacts with the Student Association 
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and the other citizenship activities 
of the school. It is also a social unit, 
—one of many. The home room 
period, ordinarily only 12-15 minutes 
long, once a week lasts half-an- 
hour. This is to permit the func- 
tioning of a special program, which 
by throwing the spot light on human 
relations may help a bit in character 
development. 

In view of the fact, quoted by 
Brewer, that 62 per cent of investi- 
gated discharges were due, not to 
lack of skill or technique but to 
character lacks and to misunder- 
standings of purely human relations, 
home room teaching of this kind is 
vocationaliy valuable. Especially is 
this true when the same spirit ani- 
mates the class room work. May | 
say, in passing, that we are finding 
the Dalton plan especially useful in 
discovering and developing initia- 
tive, responsibility, reliability,—in 
short, character? 

Vocational Contacts are made 
through the vocational counselor. 
Once a week she secures an outside 
speaker to talk to the freshman 
group on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of her (or his) own par- 
ticular field of work; especially, too, 
the preparatory training and quali- 
ties essential to service, happiness, 
and success in it. This is supple- 
mented by classroom work in voca- 
tional civics in which many different 
vocations are investigated and dis- 
cussed. 

In the sophomore and junior years 
vocational guidance gives way to 
educational guidance except for mis- 
fits; for problem children; and for 
those who, for various reasons, are 
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are 
dealt with, individually, by the coun- 
selors. 

In the senior year, we try again 


leaving school. These cases 


to make vocational contacts, and 
again, under the direction of the 
vocational counselor. At least half 
a dozen of the following occupations 
are presented each by a successful 
specialist from outside ; Advertising 
Commercial Art, Dental Hygiene, 
Library Work, Newspaper Report- 
ing, Nursing, Pharmacy, Secretarial 
Work. In addition, some of the 
higher schools, including technical 
schools, in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
are asked to present their oppor- 
tunities. 

If, instead of our organization 
you had asked me to give you our 
history, then it would have been 


quite evident that we had just 
“growed”; that our organization 


had gradually developed, and was, 
indeed, only an answer to the vary- 
ing and imperative needs of our 
twenty-six nationalities,—hundreds 
of whom were already gainfully em- 
ployed, after school, Saturdays, and 
in summer; in factories, in depart- 
ment stores, and in small shops. 
Seventy-five per cent of them speak 
in their homes a language other 
than English. They vary extraordi- 
narily in ambition and in ability, 
they come from widely differing 
social, economic and cultural back- 
grounds. 

It is not great Babylon that we 
have built,—it is a Babylon builded 
for them—our children—and with 
them,—and it is still in process of 
creation. 
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COMPULSORY SCHOOL LEGISLATION AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Grace ABpott 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington 


[In a narrow technical sense a 
discussion of compulsory school at- 
tendance in relation to vocational 
guidance or placement might be 
limited to a discussion of the value 
from an industrial or commercial 
standpoint only of compulsory 
school attendance. I know that the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation has never taken a narrow 
view of its field but, on the contrary, 
the general welfare of the child has 
been taken into consideration in all 
its planning. If, however, we 
thought only of the future voca- 
tional life of the child and disre- 
garded for the moment his future 
functions as citizen and parent 
would we come to the conclusion 
that we ought to modify greatly our 
compulsory education program? 
The History of Compulsory Attendance 

In the last 50 years the movement 
for free schools and for the attend- 
ance of every child at school has 
spread over the country. This did 
not happen without great opposi- 
tion. Nothing worth while does. In 
the early seventies the question of 
compulsory school attendance and 
for that matter, of free public 
schools, was a subject of heated con- 
troversy in the New England States. 
At that time the arguments against 
a compulsory attendance law were 
summarized as follows: (1) It cre- 
ated a new crime, (2) it interfered 
with the liberty of parents, (3) it 
arrogated new power to the Govern- 
ment, and (4) it was unAmerican 
and unadapted to our free institu- 
tions.! 


! See Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 


tion, 1888-89, Vol. 1, p. 493, quoting speech 
made in 1872. Washington 1891. 





More recently (in 1890) the State 
Superintendent of Education of 
Texas, in a paper read before the 
National Education Association said, 


The trend of the past two decades in this 
country has been indeed toward the Old 
World idea, and we have sought to extend 
the domain of law into new fields, which 
had before belonged to that of freedom 
This movement, I am persuaded, is tem 
porary and superficial, the result of a cross- 
current in the deeper stream of our national 
life. Yet there are not wanting evidences of 
a drift toward the breakers of socialism, suf 
ficient to arouse concern in the mind of the 
patriot and the friend of liberty and human- 
ity. To this drift is to be ascribed in large 
measure, I believe, the imperious demand 
which comes from many quarters that edu- 
cation shall be made compulsory, and that 
the compulsion be made effective. I hold 
that compulsory education is contrary to the 
dominant idea which has pervaded the de 
velopment of American institutions, and 
further, that it is perilous to one of the most 
vital and essential of the institutions on 
which civilization rests—the family.! 

If the slogans of today were car- 
ried back to the seventies the work- 
ing men who were urging compul- 
sory school attendance and free pub- 
lic schools in the seventies would 
have been denounced as Bolshevists 
by that small group of people who 
can always be counted upon to raise 
the cry of dangerous radicalism 
when any measure of social progress 
is considered. Every state now has 
some kind of a compulsory school 
law, and many of them have had 
fairly well enforced laws for a con- 
siderable period of time. What are 
some of the results of this legisla- 
tion? The first is an almost unbe- 
lievable increase in school attend- 
ance,—in elementary schools, and 


1 Compulsory Laws and Their Enforcement, 


by Oscar H. Cooper, State Superintendent, 
Texas. p. 1, Syracuse, 1890 
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even more impressive in high 
schools, colleges, and_ technical 
schools. 


For personal reasons I should like 
to compare the present with the 
period which the cartoonist describes 
as the “gay nineties”. In 1890 only 26 
States and Territories had compul- 
sory education laws of any kind, and 
in most of these the provisions for 
enforcement were either very weak 
or entirely missing.’ That children 
between 8 and 14 should attend 
school for at least 12 weeks during 
the school year was the most usual 
requirement ot these laws.? 

Compulsory schools suffered from 
the absence of the re-enforcement 
which a good child labor law gives. 
In 1895 nine States? had no child 
labor laws at all, and in 12 other 
States* such laws as there were re- 
lated only to minimum age in mines 
or contained only the very common 
provision prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children in acrobatic and 
other exhibitions. There were only 
nine States’ which prohibited chil- 
dren under 14 from work in fac- 
tories. No State required comple- 
tion of a specified grade in school 
before employment. The laws of 
some States still suggest the last in- 


1 See reports from State officials, etc., pages 
470-526, of Report of U. S. Commissioner 
of Educaticn 1889-1890, for evidence as to 
how little enforcement there was in most 
States up to 1890. 


2 Vermont, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Ohio required 20 weeks ; Maine, Nevada, and 
Illinois 16 weeks; New York 14 weeks. In 
the case of these as well as those requiring 
only 12 weeks there were some exemptions. 


3 Arizona, Florida, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Carolina, and Texas. 


4 Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Idaho, Delaware, Missouri, Montana, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 


5 Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana (girls only), 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey (girls 
only), New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
(applied to 7 months per year). 
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stead of the present century in the 
period for which school attendance 
is required and in the enforcement 
provisions of their laws, and some 


school superintendents may be 
found who attempt to justify their 
failure to enforce compulsory laws. 
But such laws and such superintend- 
ents are becoming rarer each year 


Increasing Numbers 


What have been the gains in 
school attendance during this period 
of legislative gains? In 1895 there 
were 539,000 attending secondary 
schools of any kind and 350,000 chil- 
dren attending the public high 
schools of the country. The latest 
available figures (1924) show more 
than 3,700,000 in secondary schools 
of all kinds and more than 3,300,000 
in the public high schools. In the 
same period of time attendance in 
the public elementary schools had 
increased from 13,800,000 to 20,800,- 
000 and in the private elementary 
schools from 1,211,220 to 1,473,145 

The effect of greatly increased at- 
tendance at elementary and second- 
ary schools is being registered in at- 
tendance at college and technical 
schools. To go back the same 
period of time, there were in 1895 
144,706 students in colleges, univer- 
sities, and professional schools, and 
in 1924 the number had increased to 
664,266. During a time when the 
population of the United States in- 
creased 60 per cent attendance at 
the elementary public schools in- 
creased 50.4 per cent, at the public 
high schools 868.3 per cent, and at 
the colleges and technical schools 
359 per cent. 

The increase in the elementary 
schools and in the high schools is by 
no means all a result of the enforce- 
ment of compulsory school laws but 
more than any other one thing com- 
pulsory attendance has contributed 
to it. It has kept in school some 
children who would otherwise have 











lave 











gone to work. But there are results 
of great importance. 

The compulsory program has 
brought about a new ideal about the 
preparation of children. The very 
fact of universal instead of highly 
selected attendance has required 
great changes in curriculum and 
while this mass education of train- 
ing overwhelmed our educational re- 
sources it has resulted in individual- 
izing the instruction in a way un- 
known under the old system. The 
very numbers have forced adapta- 
tion of the schools to the great dif- 
ferences in the children both in in- 
tellectual equipment and in the ob- 
jectives for which preparation is 
sought. Education is not for the 
learned profession only, but for busi- 
ness, for industry, for life. Fifty 
years ago this was true also and the 
schools contained subnormal, nor- 
mal, and supernormal children just 
as they do today. But the enforced 
attendance of those the schools were 
glad to get rid of under the old sys- 
tem has emphasized and made the 
need for a flexible curriculum more 
dramatic. 

The compulsory school laws have, 
therefore, contributed to revolution- 
ary changes in our elementary and 
high schoo! education. It has led 
to vocational and _ prevocational 
classes, to special training for the 
feebleminded or subnormal, to scien- 
tific consideration of behavior and 
conduct problems. Neither law nor 
public opinion makes possible a 
selection on the basis of goodness 
or wealth of those who shall have 
the opportunity of receiving the 
kind of training by which they can 
profit. If we have discovered what 
the subnormal can not learn we 
have also learned they do profit 
greatly by special types of training 
and are organizing to give them the 
kind of training that they can use 
and enjoy. 

There are those who say that 
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much of this increased attendance 
at schools is not in the real interest 
of the children and young people, 
nor of the community; that we are 
educating or trying to educate many 
far beyond the point of usefulness. 
They have submitted no body of evi- 
dence that supports that viewpoint. 
There is, or course, evidence of in- 
dividual failures; there is abundant 
evidence that the revolutionary 
changes in education have been un- 
evenly and inadequately made, that 
our performance still lags far be- 
hind our ideals. This is to be ex- 
pected in so vast a system. 

Those who oppose the democratic 
extension of educational opportuni- 
ty today are inheritors of that fear 
of the education of working people 
which has appeared in every age. 
The recently published edition of 
the letters of Mrs. Hannah More 
tells the story of experimental 
schools she established in the latter 
part of the Eighteenth Century at 
which the poor were taught to read ; 
and later in the pay schools for the 
farmers’ sons writing and arithmetic 
were added to reading which was all 
she thought “necessary for laborers’ 
children”. In a letter to Mr. Wil- 
berforce she says, “When I set up 
our schools, I was considered by the 
farmers, and even by their betters, 
as the greatest enemy of my coun- 
try. ‘We shan’t have a boy to 
plough or a wench to dress a should- 
er of mutton’ was the general cry”. 
Some 35 years later (1823) she was 
herself alarmed at “How the tide is 
turned. Our poor are now to be 
made scholars and philosophers”. 
With no general system of free 
schools for the children of England 
who are over 14 years even today, 
Hannah More was certainly exag- 
gerating the educational tendencies 
of a hundred years ago. 


Changing Conditions 
There is no question that very 
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great changes have come in our so- 
cial and industrial life along with 
these changes in our ideal of educa- 
tion for all the people. A generation 
ago the greater part of the United 
States was still influenced by pio- 
neer conditions of living and pioneer 
habits of thought. All the great 
middle West and far West were in 
this area. Dean Pound of the Har- 
vard Law School has pointed out 
that the pioneer had great belief in 
the ability of any man or any woman 
to undertake any task and great 
faith in the results of education for 
everyone. They did not value classi- 
cal education more highly than 
scientific education or than training 
for engineering or for agriculture 
Their free universities were all 
founded in the tradition of the 
democracy of education as well as 
respect for work of all kinds. These 
pioneers may have made many mis- 
takes in the building of their schools 
and colleges, but they built with a 
vision and on a scale that no people 
have ever planned or built upon be- 
fore or since. 

The pioneer’s point of view may 
have often made us ridiculous in our 
self-confidence and in our failure to 
appreciate the value of special prep- 
aration for special tasks, but it has 
been largely responsible for the 
courage and energy of American at- 
tack and for our belief in education, 
both characteristically American. 


Effect of Widespread Education on 
Industry 


A report made last autumn by the 
mission sent to America by the Fed- 
eration of British Industries to in- 
vestigate the industrial situation in 
America is of special interest in this 
connection. These British business 
men were, in fact, sent to find out 
why American industrial efficiency 
was increasing while British indus- 
try was remaining stationary, not to 
say declining. They gave several 


reasons, the first of which I quote: 

1. The spread of education, both genera! 
and technical. There is no doubt that the 
general level of technical education today in 
the United States is extremely high, and 
ample facilities are available for anyone 
wishing to increase his efficiency by technical 
study. As showing the great increase in the 
spread of higher education it is significant 
to note that there are now 500,000 Univer- 
sity students, as compared with 200,000 stu- 
dents ten years ago. 


The British business men found 
that in spite of the jokes of the last 
20 years about the college boy in 
business and manufacturing the ten- 
dency during the last 10 years has 
been to place college trained or tech- 
nically trained men in key positions 
in business and industry. This 
means that scientific organization 
and determination of policy will suc- 
ceed the rule of thumb or the acci- 
dental discovery in manufacturing 
of methods which had long been un- 
derstood and evaluated by labora- 
tory tests. The utilization of 
science in industry and in indus- 
trial organization is still in its 
infancy. We need, therefore, not 
only to look back at the indus- 
trial revolutions of the past but 
ahead at those that are still to come. 
So far as the personnel is concerned, 
it seems fairly safe to assume that 
the peak of elementary, high school, 
or college and professional school 
attendance has not yet been reached 
With compulsory education and the 
extension of the period of prepara- 
tion in school, the possibilities of 
real preparation while on the job 
have been greatly reduced. Proba- 
bly each has been both cause and 
effect. 


Just as the lawyer now begins 
his study of clinical law and the doc- 
tor his study of clinical medicine 
after a greatly increased period of 
preparation in both college and 
medical school, so in business both 
the commissioned and the non-com- 
missioned officers should have a 
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basic technical preparation before 
their training in the work itself 
begins. 

The kind of handicap the child 
who leaves school before reaching 
the eighth grade will suffer in the 
business and industrial world in the 
future is very different today from 
what it was 20 years ago and will be 
greater 10 years from now than it is 
today. These differences are not all 
due to better compulsory and child 
labor laws in the several States. 
In a very few States in which there 
has been no complicating racial or 
immigrant groups or native white 
American isolated from the general 
current of American life, public 
opinion has accomplished this end 
with less stringent laws than have 
been found necessary in other 
States. The compulsory schools 
have quite clearly been the only ex- 
planation of the differences in schoo] 
attendance in certain cities. 

In 1920 the census showed 85 per 
cert or more of all children 14 and 15 
years of age were in school in 19 
States: [California (89.1), Colo- 
rado (86.2), Idaho (91.6), lowa 
(85.8), Kansas (87.9), Michigan 
(86.6), Minnesota (86.2), Montana 
(89.1), Nebraska (86.0), Nevada 
(88.8), New Hampshire (86.6), 
North Dakota (87.3), Ohio (87.8) 
Oregon (90.6), South Dakota (86.7), 
Utah (93.7), Vermont (86.2), Wash- 
ington (88.6), and Wyoming (86.2) ]. 
There were only three States 
[Georgia (67.7), Louisiana (65.6), 
and Rhode Island (59.0)] with less 
than 70 per cent of the children of 
these ages in school. 

A recent study of the mill schools 
of North Carolina! showed that with 
a State law requiring attendance 
up to 14 years of age? and no educa- 





1A study of the Mill Schools of North 
Carolina: John Harrison Cook. Teachers 
College Columbia University Contributions 
to Education, (pp. 39 and 40.) No. 178. 
New York 1925. 


tional requirements for going to 
work, a little more than 20 per cent 
of the 13 year old school children are 
not even enrolled in school, this pro- 
portion being higher for these mill 
schools than in the rural districts of 
North Carolina. 

There are striking differences 
among cities. For example, 89.4 per 
cent of all the 14 and 15 year old 
boys and girls are in schools in 
Youngstown, Ohio, a steel town 
with a high percentage of eastern 
Europeans, but situated in a State 
in which both the attendance and 
the child labor laws fix a high stand- 
ard. In Seattle, Washington, the 
per cent of these 14 and 15 year old 
children in school was 87.7, while it 
was 80.5 per cent in Cambridge, 
Mass., or 72.6 per cent in Chicago, 
or 70.8 in New Haven, Conn., or 68.8 
in Baltimore, or 63.00 per cent in 
Paterson, N. J., or 45.4 per cent in 
Fall River, Mass., of the children of 
that age are in school with substan- 
tially the same attendance laws. 

Lack of compulsory attendance 
up to 16 years of age plus oppor- 
tunities for employment for very 
young children, plus an absence of 
that enthusiasm for education which 
is found in the far West, has ex- 
plained most of the differences. As 
the figures just quoted show, com- 
munities which once led in compul- 
sory school requirements are now 
far behind the best standards 
although still ahead of the Southern 
States. 

Effect on a Vocational Guidance 

Program 

What is the bearing of all this 
lengthening of the period of prepara- 
tion on a vocational guidance pro- 
gram? In his discussion of “What 
Education is Needed for Modern In- 
dustry” (Chapter V in American 


2 The only other States with so low a stand- 
ard are Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Texas and Virginia. (p. 42) 
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Apprenticeship and Industrial Edu- 
cation) Professor Douglas says that 
if we consider only large-scale pro- 
duction which has so enormously 
developed in recent years, there is a 
“sharp differentiation in the skill 
required of the working force”. The 
repair men must have more training 
and more “all-round skill than the 
old craftsman ever dreamed of” 
Those who are responsible for plan- 
ning and routing must be more ex- 
pert than in the small scale indus- 
try. While vast numbers of work- 
ers are now on unskilled jobs or jobs 
requiring little skill because of the 
increasing use of machinery, an un- 
skilled worker today must have 
more knowledge of accident and 
health hazards than under the old 
conditions. And with this high de- 
gree of specialization the workers 
need more general education to fit 
them for citizenship than under the 
other system. 

Some of our greatest business 
managers have come up from the 
lowest ranks distinguishing them- 
selves in the training school indus- 
try which under the old conditions 
offered an‘ equal opportunity to all 
who came. 

In the old days of “binding out” 
children, the apprenticeship was 
compulsory and “masters” were 
compelled by law to undertake the 
training of their own “servants”. 
Industry was organized for training 
and it was training given while at 
work. Just as the doctor learned 
his profession by making the hos- 
pital rounds and the lawyer learned 
by “reading law” in a law office, so 
the craftsman learned by apprentice- 
ship. Today industries have them- 
selves organized training classes 
similar to those now given or which 
can be in technical high schools, en- 
gineering or trade schools. “Corpor- 
ation schools” in which large indus- 
trial establishments are offering op- 
portunities for trade training are 


“schools” reflecting in the method 
of training adopted the spirit of the 
times. The indications are there- 
fore, that the demand for training 
schools maintained by the public 
school system will increase and the 
numbers in attendance will grow. 

To secure that equality of indus- 
trial opportunity which existed 
under the old system in these days 
when training has so largely been 
transferred from office and shops to 
schools we must have a system of 
education that enables everyone to 
compete and does not limit the 
choice for the better positions to a 
small economic group. 

Schools, compulsory attendance 
so that the interests of the child are 
not sacrificed to the parent’s ignor- 
ance of a changing world or the de- 
sire for commercial exploitation by 
either employer or parent, and vo- 
cational guidance,—much more gen- 
erally and _ scientifically available 
for all children—are necessary to 
meet the needs the new industrial 
revolution is creating. From the 
standpoint of vocational guidance 
compulsory education supplies the 
necessary foundation of citizenship 
training, and affords valuable op- 
portunities for “tryouts” of inter- 
ests and aptitudes, for giving infor- 
mation about jobs, and for obtain- 
ing information which indicates the 
kind of further training that should 
be made available for the individual 
child. 

In the report on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Junior Placement, which 
the Children’s Bureau made jointly 
with the Junior Division of the Em- 
ployment Service of. the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Miss Matthews has 
discussed this subject. To quote 
from that report: 

Vocational guidance is a process of in- 
forming and advising and in itself should in 
no way involve compulsion. Nevertheless 


the effectiveness of the process depends to a 
large extent upon the existence of legal re- 
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strictions upon the employment of minors 
Without such restrictions it is impossible 
under present conditions to keep a large 
number of immature boys and girls in schoo! 
long enough to get even a common-school 
education and impossible to keep them out 
of unsuitable kinds of work or to maintain 
uny supervision over their early working 
years. If the vocational-guidance program 
is to function at all not only must th~ school 
have control of boys and girls of school age, 
but the school or some closely allied agency 
must be able to supervise also the transition 
trom school to work. 

Moreover, if children are not required to 


remain in school long enough for try-out 
experiences, they have less chance than is 
contemplated in an adequate guidance pro- 
gram to discover whether there are kinds 
of work in which they are especially inter- 


ested or for which they have special ability 


The law, therefore, should insure for all 
children a sufficient number of years in 
school to permit them to try out their abili 
ties in different lines of practical work, so 
that if their tastes and aptitudes are indi 
cated they can be given the right kind of 
subsequent training or directed into the 
: 
rt of employment for which practical tests 


have indicated their fitness 


PLACEMENT BY THE SCHOOLS 
Jessie ADAMS 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, New York City 


A comment once floated into my 
office to the effect that I had the 
easiest placement job in New York 
City. The remark did not strike me 
as exactly complimentary, but I have 
been grateful for it, because it 
helped me to see with greater clear- 
ness the features of placement work 
that are peculiarly the function of 
school placement. If placement work 
means mere job getting, the truth of 
the above statement is apparent. In 
the Manhattan Trade School, we 
place only our graduates. We have a 
selected group of girls ; they are ele- 
mentary school graduates, they have 
come to us because of interest in a 
specific line of work, and they have 
demonstrated their ability by com- 
pleting a fairly stiff two-year course 
of training. The industrial field has 
been well worked so that a large 
number of calls now come un- 
solicited. 

When the task of connecting the 
girl and the position is thus simpli- 
fied, the deck is cleared for concen- 
trating upon the educational work 
which should be the essential fea- 
ture of any school placement office. 
I am therefore going to omit entire- 
ly any discussion of the technic of 
placement and follow-up work, in 


order to outline the educational fea- 
tures surrounding it; to show how 
we prepare girls for positions, how 
we endeavor to train them to make 
their own vocational adjustments, 
and how the work of placing and 
trade visiting serves to give us the 
concrete material needed for this 
instruction. I shall speak specifi- 
cally from the point of view of a 
girls’ vocational school, but the un- 
derlying principles I believe to be 
the same for all placement work by 
schools, because the work is teach- 
ing. 

The effectiveness of advice de- 
pends very largely upon having the 
ground well worked before you 
plant the seed. The counselor who 
is forced to work with unprepared 
children must often feel as though 
she were thrusting a perfectly good 
seed into hard, dry soil. Our oppor- 
tunity comes in the hours set aside 
for related academic work. From 
the very beginning the organizers 
of the Manhattan Trade School real- 
ized that the skilled trade worker 
needed a specially trained mind as 
well as trained hands. Instruction 
of a vocational nature is woven into 
every so-called non-vocational sub- 
ject—English, arithmetic, civics, 
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textiles, salesmanship, and art. In 
addition to this it has been found 
advisable to have a class in the last 
term called Trade Ethics, conducted 
by the placement secretary and 
dealing specifically with questions 
of conduct and adjustment at work 

The vitality and carrying power of 
every one of these trade ethics les- 
sons depends upon concrete material 
drawn from the experience of the 
placement office,—conditions in the 
trades, reports from employers, ex- 
periences of graduates, their letters 
their difficulties and successes, their 
good and bad behavior,—all this 
gives a familiarity with problems of 
employment that could, I believe, be 
derived in no other way prior t 
employment. 

And now, to outline briefly the 
topics discussed: We begin by talk- 
ing about why we place only grad- 
uates of the school, and how their 
records must be cleared in order to 
be graduates. Then we talk about 
how to apply for a position, and 
problems of the first day at work. 
Next we discuss the question, “If 
you were looking for a position for 
a friend in your class, what things 
would you try to find out about the 
work and the place?” This shows 
how many things must be consid- 
ered in deciding whether a position 
is good or bad, and how some things 
are more important than others. 
Among the many subjects discussed 
are workroom conditions; the rela- 
tive merits of piece work and week 
work; how one shall judge of op- 
portunity for advancement ; whether 
or not a Trade School graduate 
should be asked to (1) sweep, (2) 
deliver a dress, (3) shop. 

We then take a brief look back- 
ward and trace the development of 
industry from primitive to modern 
times, seeing the problems of em- 
ployment that arose during the in- 
dustrial revolution, discussing the 
extent to which these difficulties 


still exist, and considering what 
forces in the community are tending 
to lessen them. This leads naturally 
to a study of the State Labor Laws 
and the principles of Trade Union 
organization. 

Since all garment trades are af- 
fected by seasonal fluctuation, we 
discuss adjustment to slack seasons 
illustrating with charts. Typical 
topics are: How do slack seasons 
affect average earnings? Why a 
bank account? Suggestions for 
keeping busy in slack seasons. li 
you wish to make a change in your 
position what part of the season 
would you choose? One girl put the 
following question: “When and 
how much shall I ask for a raise?’ 

One or two periods are given t 
discussion of “How to work one’s 
way up”. 

Then follow definite instructions 
as to what the placement office ex- 
pects from graduates, and a gather- 
ing together of some of the ethical 
principles that have run through the 
course. What should you do if you 
make a mistake in your work? 
Should you ask a shopper to do a 
personal errand for you? Is it hon- 
orable to take scraps of materia] 
from a workroom? Why should 
you not “walk out” of a position? 
How many days’ notice does the 
school expect you to give before 
leaving? 

In answer to the last two ques- 
tions, I might say that our specific 
instructions are: “In case your 
position proves unsatisfactory, do 
not walk out. Instead, report your 
complaint to us, and wait for our 
reply. After receiving that reply 
you are entirely free to follow its 
advice, or not, as you see fit.” We 
have found this policy decidedly ef- 
fective as a stabilizer. It prevents 
hasty action, gives a chance for the 
review or adjustment of grievances 
allows the utmost freedom to the 
child in the final decision, and pro- 
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vides for an orderly exit if that is 
the outcome. Three days’ notice is 
the standard we try to uphold. 

Other points of contact ina school 
placement office I can merely touch 
upon. When the placement office 
is a part of the schoo] organization 
the closest collaboration of trade 
teachers is possible. Their reports 
on girls before placement, their ex- 
pert knowledge of trade demands 
and their unfailing interest in help- 
ing wherever there are difficulties 
are invaluable assets. 

On the other hand, it is found that 
the placement work serves as a 
check on our training. Information 
gleaned through trade contacts o1 
employers’ criticisms often suggest 
modification in the course of 
instruction or the strengthening of 
some weak point in teaching. 

Through the placement office the 
Manhattan Trade School uses the 
diploma as an incentive to success. 
We are quite proud of the fact that 
our diploma, unlike that of any 
other school I know, means not only 
completion of a prescribed course, 
but success in a position. Once a 
year our graduation exercises are 
held for all those who have qualified 
during the year. The girl’s trade 
record must be up to date, so you 
see she has already formed the habit 
of reporting. The diploma is not a 
mere formality to our graduates; 
it is a much coveted recognition of 
having made a good start in her 
vocation. 

A few months after the compul- 
sory continuation school law took 
effect in New York State, a class 
for our graduates was organized, 
thus making it possible for them 
to reurn to us for supplementary 
training. One hundred and eighty 
of these girls are now in at- 
tendance, and all the facilities 
of the school are used in their 
behalf. The teacher in charge has 
her desk in the placement office. 


This plan has the double advantage 
of making possible personal inter- 
views with our younger workers 
and of adjusting the continuation 
class program to their individual 
needs. 

What we need between school and 
industry is not a bridge to span a 
gap. This is not a sufficiently bio- 
logical conception. We need some 
connective tissue which makes the 
change from school to work a mat- 
ter of growth and continuity. [| am 
far from satisfied with what we are 
accomplishing, but I believe our 
method is sound. The furnishing ot 


the position is only the framework. 


The real work is teaching the gir’ 
about industry and business pro- 
cedure while she is still in school; 
and guiding her in making adjust- 
ments after she enters industry 
The kind of counseling most valua- 
ble in our work is to point out to the 
girl ways of self improvement, help 
her in weighing pros and cons, re- 
quire her to abide by certain prin- 
ciples of procedure, allow her free- 
dom of choice, and, as far as possi- 
ble, have her handle her affairs her- 
self. This, we feel, strengthens het 
in her industrial position as surely 
as skill of hand. 

I am not blind to the need of a 
centralized placement bureau. We 
are trying to work our own field in- 
tensively, but we are leaving a huge 
field untouched. Even our own 
drop-outs are uncared for. I imag- 
ine the high school placement work- 
ers in New York would feel just as 
I do, that there are educational ad- 
vantages in having the placement 
office in the school and that a cen- 
tralized office could not accomplish 
the same result unless it duplicated 
our intimate school contact. We are 
a specialized school; perhaps we 
shall always need a_ specialized 
bureau. At any rate, it is my be- 
lief that the school bureaus in New 
York, though only a drop in the 
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bucket, have made a contribution to 
placement work; and it is my hope 
that, as placement work grows to 


larger dimensions, all the good fea- 
tures of the smaller units may be 
conserved. 


THE VALUE OF GUIDANCE IN INDUSTRY 


LiIttiAN M, GILBRETH 
Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey 


One of the foremost problems in 
industry today is adjusting the in- 
dividual to industry and to life in 
general, for without adjustment to 
the total situation with which one is 
confronted industrial adjustment is 
impossible. 

We find increasingly that least ad- 
justment is required when the child 
has been fitted with most care into 
the home, into the school, and then 
into industry, as he enters it from 
the school. 

This demands what might be 
known as the American doctrine of 
work,—the idea that work is not 
only essential, if every member of 
the community is to become the pro- 
ducer necessary if war wastes are 
to be compensated for, but also that 
work is necessary for complete in- 
dividual development. 


The child who is born into a home 
whose every member believes that 
each member of the household is a 
working member and has his part to 
contribute into a home, whose jobs 
are analyzed, as are the personali- 
ties and aptitudes of the members, 
grows up in most instances an ad- 
justed member of that home. He 
enters school accustomed to having 
his individual possibilities under- 
stood and utilized, accustomed to 
taking part in group activities, able 
both to take and to give. Such a 


child, especially if he be normal 
physically, mentally, and morally. 
offers little problem of adjustment. 

When this child comes into indus- 
try, again he offers no serious prob- 


lem. Where job analysis and per- 
sonality analysis exist he is fitted 
at once into that work which he can 
do best and in which he can take 
most satisfaction and he progresses 
through teaching and promotion, as 
far as his abilities allow. 

This is perhaps an exceptional] 
child, not in endowment but in op- 
portunities, but this should be the 
average child, if the needs of ad- 
justment as industry sees them are 
thought completely through, back to 
the early stages of the problem. 

Even with such a child as this 
Guidance would be essential,—guid- 
ance first by the parents, then by 
the teachers and by experts in voca- 
tional guidance who correlate the 
school and industry, and finally by 
vocational guides in industry itself 
who function as part of the depart- 
ment of industrial relations or any 
department whose function it is to 
study the opportunities of industry 
and the capabilities of the workers 

At the present time, with home 
adjustment so often inadequate and 
school adjustment inadequate also, 
the need of Guidance, if there is not 
to be a serious maladjustment in in- 
dustry, is imperative especially as 
industry as a whole is not as yet 
sure exactly what types of jobs it 
offers, as compared to other jobs, or 
what types of workers could best do 
its particular work. Vocational 
Guidance, attempting as it does to 
understand the workers, actual and 
potential, and the work opportuni- 
ties offered by the community, acts 
as a liaison officer between school, 
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home, and industry interpreting 
each to the other. 

To be most serviceable Guidance 
must make clear the fact that it aims 
to direct the child not only into such 
work as it can do but as will offer 
most opportunities for anyone with 
its equipment and most durable sat- 
isfaction. To do this, Guidance must 
devise such training as will educate 
not only for the work undertaken 
but for leisure, training that will 
furnish background as well as voca- 
tional skill, interest in the work and 
interest in fields outside the work 
that will make leisure profitable and 
life both adequate and rich. The 
vocational guide, if one may use the 
phrase, must see the life of the work- 
er in industry as a whole and pre- 
scribe a preparation that will meet 
not only industrial demands but the 
demands of life. 

Industry is increasingly standard- 
izing and simplifying work making 
it possible to accomplish more work 
for higher wages and less effort. It 
will turn out a worker after his 
working day with more money and 
less fatigue, better trained, and with 
a better method of attack on any 
problem and a greater capacity for 
enjoyment. Motion Study will de- 
termine the One Best Way for doing 
his work and will teach him to do it 
this way and make the work inter- 
esting. Fatigue Study will elimin- 
ate unnecessary fatigue and provide 
adequately for recovery from neces- 


sary fatigue. Skill Study will cap- 
ture the worker’s skill, make it 
profitable to him and permanently 
available to all who undertake the 
work and will also transfer the cap- 
tured skill of others to him, and 
thus place at his disposal knowledge 
of all available skill and opportuni- 
ties to become first highly skilled 
and then expert. 

Industry can perhaps if necessary 
make the adjustments that should 
have been made in the school and in 
the home and finally through a long, 
expensive, and even harrowing pro- 
cess fit the worker into his work, 
but the enormous waste elimination 
and saving in time, in money, and in 
human comforts, if guidance can 
perform adjustments sooner or 
make them unnecessary, can not be 
over-estimated. 

Finally it must be a function of 
guidance not only to make adjust- 
ments but to teach how such adjust- 
ments are made so that the worker 
can handle himself with increasing 
efficiency and become in time his 
own guide. We can expect most 
profitable results when industry it- 
self has applied and adopted and is 
maintaining the findings of science 
in management, but even in the 
present period of change much can 
be accomplished if industry can rest 
assured not only of the cooperation 
of Guidance but of the complete 
understanding of the problems of 
the individual as they extend both 
into industry and into the home. 


PLACEMENT BY NON-PUBLIC AGENCIES 


Mary H. Torman 
Director, Appointment Bureau, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


In 1924 the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion published a report, which you 
must all know, on “Public Employ- 
ment Offices”, the result of an ex- 


haustive survey of the public em- 
ployment system, its operation 
merits, defects, and future. The 
study also, naturally, reports on the 
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work done by non-public employ- 
ment offices, and gives to these mat- 
ters an analysis which has certainly 
not been equaled since. While it is 
not my intention to review what has 
been so well written, I myself re- 
read the book to learn if any start- 
ling changes had occurred within 
the six years since the facts were 
gathered, which are evident to the 
intensely interested though some- 
what limited vision of an observer 
like myself. 

You may remember that Mr. 
Bradley Buell writing in that book 
mentions a number of kinds of 
non-public employment agencies 
—those operated by employers’ 
associations, boards of trade and 
the like; Trade Union bureaus; 
the bureau of fraternal or pro- 
fessional organizations ; those main- 
tained by philanthropic or social 
welfare organizations, and _ the 
private fee charging agencies. 
He mentions some of the character- 
istics of each,—the employers’ 
bureau obviously operating with 
more or less partiality to the em- 
ployer’s point of view; the Trade 
Union bureaus being active especial- 
ly in time of unemployment and not 
particularly so whén workers are 
scarce and, moreover, they limit 
their interest to their own member- 
ship; the professional organizations 
distinguished often by a desire to 
uphold professional standards, as 
well as engaged in making the em- 
ployment contacts, which is the 
usual business of the placement 
agency ; the philanthropic interested 
mainly in the applicant rather than 
the employer, and serving. usually 
those handicapped in some way. In 
his chapter on “The Case for Estab- 
lishing a Public Employment Sys- 
tem”, he dilates upon the inadequacy 
of non-public bureaus to do the job 
for the national best economic good. 
He lists the failures of private 
agencies to cover the field, being in- 


terested as they are in _ special 
groups of applicants,—the handi- 
capped, professional, and so on,— 
leaving large groups untouched by 
their work ; second they are grouped 
in places of special demand like New 
York City, Chicago, Boston, etc., 
leaving large territories uncovered. 
Some of them too may be charged 
with partiality, having the interest 
of the employer or of the employee 
more at heart, and, last, that they 
are not well adapted to performing 
an organized service on a national 
scale. 

With all of this we must agree as 
being quite as true now as when the 


_Russell Sage survey was made. The 


case for a public employment service 
is surely fully as strong now as 
then, and the impossibility of private 
agencies doing the job for the coun- 
try as a whole is quite as great. The 
only difference in the _ situation 
which I have noted is that the num- 
ber of private agencies has certainly 
increased tremendously since Mr 
Buell wrote. The scramble by 
agencies in any large city in the bet- 
ter paying fields of placement work 
—those bringing larger fees or al- 
lowing placement at smaller expense 
per operation, like the placing of 
stenographers or teachers, for in- 
stance,—has grown alarmingly. The 
employment manager of a concern 
employing large numbers of office 
assistants may expect half a dozen 
calls during a morning from ener- 
getic, hopeful agencies. Certainly 
the inadequacy of priyate agencies 
has not changed since 1920, except 
to grow more hectic in the large 
centres of employment. 

Nor has the situation changed, | 
believe, with regard to the need for 
the non-public agencies. Further 
on, in this same study, in the section 
written by Mr. Frederick A. King 
on “Methods of Working with 
Groups Requiring Special Service” 
we find chapters written concerning 
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the placement of junior workers, 
handicapped workers, immigrants, 
negroes and professional workers 
Mr. King says concerning the place- 
ment of professional workers, “it is 
doubtful whether a government sys- 
tem would be justified in spending 
the money that would be required 
adequately to organize this field of 
employment before other groups 
notably the unskilled and juniors 
are cared for.” So, in spite of their 
inadequacy, the non-public bureaus 
have, it seems to me, several grounds 
of justification for existence which 
| intend to state for you, although 
these bureaus may eventually be 
quite rightfully and in accordance 
with their own wishes absorbed by) 
a public system. In connection with 
this actual wish on the part of non- 
public bureaus to be absorbed by an 
adequate national public service 
some day, it is amusing to know 
that this wish is not universal and 
in the mail often comes such a letter 
as one | received last week in Bos- 
ton from Des Moines, which stated 
“Privately owned bureaus must at 
once clean up their business, or our 
Government will again come into 
the field and force them out.” In 
spite of the cold shivers of appre- 
hension such a statement induces, 
I dare face you with grounds of de- 
fense of our work. It seems to me 
that these grounds are three. 

First, there is this very fact that 
most non-public agencies are inter- 
ested in special groups of workers 
allowing frank partiality in their 
concern,—this partiality is not per- 


‘haps becoming in a government 
‘bureau but may be a necessary 


one for the sake of the handicapped. 
the old, etc., who lack adequate em- 
ployment information or the means 
of getting it, and who need, more- 
over, the services of an agent to 
break down the employer’s preju- 
dice by means of honest and reason- 
able presentation of their assets, 


such as they are. We all know of 
admirable organizations interested 
in placing the blind, the deaf, the 
crippled, and the old, and recently 
the neurotic or psychopathic, a field 
of work which is receiving a great 
deal of attention in Boston, at least 
where industry has of late taken 
much interest in the subject of men- 
tal hygiene. 

Placement of professional work- 
ers may involve this same partiality 
because of the endeavor to develop 
or sustain professional standards of 
work as has been observed by all of 
you in the administration and the 
discussion it has involved of such a 
bureau as that maintained by the 
American Association of Social 
Workers, the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, the Na- 
tional Committee on Visiting Teach- 
ers, and others of this kind. It is 
doubtful if a public employment 
service could do that. 

As to the placement of Juniors 
Is it not true that had not private 
educational organizations interested 
themselves in this kind of work, the 
present concern with it would be in- 
calculably less? Indeed, we have 
public employment services for 
juniors almost universally sprung 
from private beginnings and inherit- 
ing therefrom most of their meth- 
ods and ideals. My first point is, 
therefore, that private agencies can 
do what the public service cannot 
interest themselves with frank par- 
tiality in the welfare of relatively 
small groups of workers to their ad- 
vantage and to the benefit of the 
community. 

Secondly, these bureaus, being 
privately financed, can allow them- 
selves the time and expense for ex- 
periments which might be too cost- 
ly because perhaps unsuccessful, or 
at any rate not easily demonstrably 
successful enough to use the public 
funds or catch the public mind. 
Psychological testing, or the serv- 
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ices of a psychiatrist, are examples 
of what I mean. For instance, at the 
Appointment Bureau in Boston, we 
have been able to join other social 
agencies in securing the services of 
a visiting psychiatrist, who is avail- 
able for consultation at our office, in 
those trying cases which we have 
hitherto been forced to class as 
“queer” or “difficult” and occasional- 
ly place with the feeling that they 
will scon come back with the em- 
ployers’ comment that they “do not 
get on well” or seem dissatisfied. 
Efforts which we all appreciate to 
make placement work more ac- 
curately certain to redound to the 
happiness of the individual both now 
and in his future, and to the efficient 
functioning of the work of the 
world are often clumsy and expen- 
sive to try out, and so may not be 
permissable in public bureaus until 
the way has been blazed by the 
efforts of other agencies. 

Third, vocational information or 
guidance on a large scale is not 
usually within the scope of the pub- 
lic bureau, although it has certainly 
been successfully introduced into 
Junior Placement services. Still, its 
results are too vague, not lending 
themselves to figures readily so as 
to be easily incorporated in a public 
employment service program. If I 
lead a girl newly graduated from 
college through the paths of self 
analysis to discover what she wants 
to do, what she is fitted for, and 
finally make suggestions for her self 
placement which result in her hap- 
pily securing a job, the chances are 
against my ever hearing of that out- 
come, and my records show, only :— 
one interview for vocational advice. 
I therefore include vocational ad- 


vice as a service not rendered in the 
public system, and possible to the 
private agency, at least until such 
time as the schools all the way from 
grammar school to college are 
equipped to give it. This is my third 
defense of non-public bureaus. 

I am aware that I have side- 
stepped a discussion of those pri- 
vately owned bureaus which oper- 
ate for a profit. There are many 
excellent ones of this variety in the 
work of which employers have great 
confidence, and for whose services 
applicants gladly pay. Their chief 
fault seems to be in their charging 
fé€S and it is said, with justice, that 
the fee to the employee without 
charge to the employer is an unfair 
burden on the party which can least 
well pay it. Still, I have known agen- 
cies which report more appreciation 
and better cooperation, from em- 
ployees who pay for the service ren- 
dered and this has, indeed, been my 
own experience, which comprises 
work in the public employment serv- 
ice and in fee charging bureaus. Of 
course, the reason why employees 
are charged and employers are not 
is clear,—it is the result of that best 
obeyed of laws, supply and demand 
and I confess that I do not see how 
the situation differs from that fix- 
ing prices in any other field of com- 
merce, except that the _ service 
charges are here, happily, limited by 
law. 

I fear that I may have poached on 
the preserves fenced off for other 
addresses made before you today 
but in presenting to you “Placement 
by Non-public Agencies” I have in- 
dulged myself in stating my person- 
al enthusiasm, perhaps disregarding 
what you have expected to hear. 
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A BRIEF HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE MOVEMENT 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


Professor of Education, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


It has been the custom at voca- 
tional guidance meetings and in vo- 
cational literature generally to go 
back to the remotest beginnings 
possible, at least remote enough to 
be safe. A casual reference to 
Plato or to the Old Testament; to 
the “Old Deluder Satan” Act of 1647 
in Massachusetts; or, at the very 
least, to the story of Benjamin 
Franklin’s father steering his young 
hopeful about the city of Boston to 
select a vocation,—these are ap- 
parently essential to all proper his- 
tories of vocational guidance. A 
speaker on these programs a year 
or so ago, it will be remembered, 
went back to Spain in the sixteenth 
century for his historical instance. 
One of the recent books does the 
thing delightfully. I quote: “Plato, 
the great Athenian philosopher, who 
was born about 427 B.C., in his work 
on the ideal society entitled The 
Republic of Plato, makes some sur- 
prisingly interesting statements,” 
and then follow four well-known ex- 
tracts from the earliest of “niche” 
theories of vocational guidance. 

I cannot hope to compete with 
these histories of the remote past. 
I can only console myself with the 
reflection that, so far as I know, 
there is still “no one best way” to 
write history, and probably not even 
“one best person to do that thing.” 
My history, I am afraid, will be 
rather recent, or, even worse, pro- 
bably not quite old enough to be 
appreciated yet too old to be new, 
like those houses of the President 
Grant period or the bric-a-brac in 
our grandmother’s parlor. Like 
many of you, I remember very well 


the recent American beginnings of 
vocational guidance. I never knew 
Frank Parsons, as some of you 
doubtless did; but I came early un- 
der the influence of what is still 
to me one of the most readable of 
books on guidance. I got into the 
movement almost entirely as an on- 
looker, confessedly, and an onlooker 
I am afraid I have been much of the 
time. The thing has fascinated me 
[It seems to me that into the voca- 
tional guidance movement as it has 
been developed within the past fif- 
teen years have gone some of the 


finest idealism, some of the most” 


significant philosophy, some of the 
best considered scientific research 
that have ever been applied to any 
movement at any period. If I re- 
view the period sympathetically on 
the whole it is because I am unable 
to escape the conviction that in this 
movement we somehow have tied 
up an unusual amount of what so- 
ciety is attempting to do to carry us 
a little further forward along the 
line of march. I could, I suppose, 
relate some of the history of the 
early meetings. I presume we all 
know that the movement got its real 
start with the Boston conference of 
1910; that there was an unusually 
fruitful meeting in 1912 at New 
York; that the National Vocational 
Guidance Association was formed 
at Grand Rapids in 1913, after we 
were al! made enthusiastic by what 
we saw Jesse Davis doing even in 
the academic subject of English, 
and heard Frank Leavitt, Meyer 
Bloomfield, and the folks from Cin- 
cinnati tell what was under way in 
their respective centers. Then the 
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several years of the timid little 
bulletin of four pages (it cost us 
$6.50 per month to issue!) that has 
finally culminated in The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, one of the few 
educational periodicals of the pres- 
ent moment that can be said to have 
permanent value. There was an un- 
usually good meeting of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion at Oakland in connection with 
the Pan-American Exposition, in 
1915, at one of the sessions of which 
Professor Terman revealed parts of 
his work that have since become of 
such importance in the understand- 
ing of gifted children. I presume 
many of those here may recall the 
Philadelphia meeting of April, 1917, 
held during the very week when 
came the declaration of war against 
Germany, and the remarkable ses- 
sion the following February at 
Atlantic City when the really tre- 
mendous war work in personnel and 
guidance was put before us. Then 
several years of quiescence as far as 
the national organization is con- 
cerned, a period in which new lines 
were forming. In this connection 
I believe it ought to be said that the 
greatest difficulty in our whole 
movement lies in one of its elements 
of greatest strength—the very di- 
versity of interests that are repre- 
sented. We may never be able to 
carry out Professor Kitson’s ambi- 
tion for an association that shall 
within itself unite all forces; but 
one thing is certain, that unless 
those of us who are working in dif- 
ferent parts of the great field can be 
more tolerant of each other than we 
sometimes are, there will be “no 
health in us.” The attitude some 
psychologists of the measurement 
group take towards psychologists of 
the emotions; and the attitude of 
many psychologists of all types 
towards those who are interested in 
our subject from the social and civic 
point of view rather than the scien- 


tific, to say nothing of the contempt 
some of the social and civic folks 
have for the really scientific work- 
ers in tests and other fields of psy- 
chological endeavor, provokes me 
almost as much as the attitude the 
so-called vocationalists used to take 
toward the so-called culturists and 
vice-versa. Incidentally I notice 
that one of the most important re- 
cent books in vocational education 
attempts to renew this ancient and 
futile vocational-cultural animosity 
In education, as in revolution, there 
is likely to be truth in the adage that 
“We must all hang together or we 
shall all hang separately.” And in 
this very brief chronological por- 
tion of my paper I should add right 
here that few things have been as 
important for the unity of purpose 
underlying the vocational guidance 
movement as the action of Harvard 
University and Professor Brewer’s 
remarkable follow-up of that action 
in putting the vocational guidance 
movement once more upon its feet 
If I pay my tribute to Brewer it is 
because you have already given me 
the justification in your resolutions 
of this afternoon and also because 
he is not here to defend himself. 
The real workers in guidance 
whether in Chicago, in Cincinnati, 
in Philadelphia, in New York, in 
Pittsburgh, are the ones who have 
saved the day for us. That so many 
of them, as I think of it, are women 
is worth noting. There is a rather 
numerous group of women in this 
country, most of whom have come 
up through social case work and re- 
lated activities, who seem to me to 
be singularly successful in patiently 
applying the discoveries of some of 
the more isolated of us to the real 
task of claiming and reclaiming 
youth. It is worth noting in this 
connection that one of the best 
pieces of work in school counselling 
is done by an organization of 
women, the White-Williams Found- 
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ation of Philadelphia, and almost 
the only scientific attempt in rural 
guidance is being carried out by the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Al- 
liance. It is this group of expert 
women workers who have made 
possible the real unification that is 
distinctly visible in the vocational 
guidance movement. 

But time will not permit me to 
continue with any real chronological 
record if I would. Instead, I shall 
try to summarize under a few head- 
ings some of the things that have 
come about in the vocational guid- 
ance movement. I shall speak first 
of things you know most about and 
I know least. We have really begun 
to have some information on the 
technique of counseling, and while 
Professor Edgerton and those most 
actively connected with this aspect 
of guidance would probably be 
very modest in their claims, the dif- 
ference in a dozen years in our 
knowledge, certainly, and | believe 
also in our practice, must be very 
real. There is a remarkable college 
guidance program afoot, that makes 
our earlier aspirations seem insig- 
nificant. We hardly dared to dream 
at the beginning that some of the 
foundations would be willing in their 
“greed for ideas,” as President Kep- 
pel put it the other night, really to 
see the possibilities of college guid- 
ance in so short a time, but already 
we have had several notable college 
conferences, college courses in 
guidance, an expansion of personnel 
service for students that seems very 
small now but is magnificent com- 
pared with the former lack, and an 
interest and activity in college cir- 
cles that have affected institutions 
all over the country. In the field of 
vocations for women we have seen 
some remarkable developments. | 
am in the habit of saying to men 
students under certain conditions 
that for the special kind of informa- 
tion they are immediately in need 


of the job has been better done for 
women than for men,—for even Mr 
Allen’s invaluable guide to occupa 
tions hardly goes so far in sheer 
helpfulness as the enormous volume 
issued last year by the Bureau of 
Vocational Information of New 
York City. The colleges are fool 
ing around with all sorts of tests, as 
Dr. Wood and the rest have told 
you this week, but one who looks at 
it not as a psychologist but as an 
educator is forced to admit that an 
incredible amount of really practi 
cal material has come out of the 
scientific experimentation of a very 
few years. The president of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science recently de- 
scribed scientific guidance as one of 
the most promising possibilities of 
modern science, and E. L. Thorn- 
dike and his workers in the Insti 
tute of Educational Research have 
about completed a study of humar 
traits that should furnish a body oi 
scientific information that has 
hitherto been quite lacking. There 
are even tentative beginnings of 
state programs in guidance, as in 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut. On 
the literature side alone, particular- 
ly the material on occupations, not 
only for college grade but for all 
ages and levels, there has been an 
astounding development. Mr. Hol- 
brook’s new Pennsylvania guidance 
bulletin lists some thirty or more 
communities from which large 
amounts of exceedingly valuable 
occupational and other guidance 
material can be obtained. I have 
been criticized recently for saying 
that few books of outstanding im- 
portance on the subject of voca- 
tional guidance appeared in 1924, a 
year for which I happened to write 
a review. What I meant was that 
the most important contributions 
were in these other forms ; and even 
now, though some important books 
have appeared since the article was 
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written, the most valuable feature 
of many of the newer books is that 
they bring together material of a 
usable sort from all possible sources. 
One of the most useful things that 
has been done was the statement of 
“Principles of Vocational Guidance” 
as formulated by this Association 
with the aid of a local group, the 
New England Vocational Guidance 
Association. One may object that we 
must not hold ourselves too definite- 
ly to present principles; but at least 
we need to interpret our movement 
to the world lest it be interpreted by 
those who will do it harm; and 
recent books on secondary educa- 
tion show a most wholesome 
acquaintance with the subject of 
vocational guidance in terms of 
this statement of principles and 
other pronouncements of the Asso- 
ciation. 

I could enumerate many lines of 
progress in the vocational guidance 
movement, especially actual in- 
crease in cities carrying on guid- 
ance work, but the fact that this 
Association itself has some seven- 
teen branch organizations devoted 
to vocational guidance in as many 
different communities tells the story. 
It is becoming increasingly possible 
to make five-year reports of genu- 
ine progress, such as that made by 
the Vocational Guidance Service for 
Juniors in New York City, and to 
sum up the whole junior part of the 
program in the comprehensive way 
it has just been done by the Depart- 
ment of Labor bulletin on “Voca 
tional Guidance and Junior Place- 
ment,” for which every worker in 
our field should be grateful. But 
even more important than these 
separate manifestations, in my 


judgment, ere the changes that have 
taken place in the whole program of 
education in the past fifteen years. 
I do not say that these changes aré¢ 
the result solely or even primarily 
of the vocational guidance move- 


ment, but I do say that practically 
everything involved in the momen- 
tous changes now going on shows 
an unmistakable kinship with the 
early efforts in vocational guidance. 
These changes seem at present to 
group themselves conveniently, if 
not satisfactorily, about the topics 
of curriculum, junior high school 
and individual instruction. Profes- 
sor Leavitt’s prophecy of 1913 that 
“the vocational guidance movement 
will ultimately influence educational 
practice from the elementary school 
through the university” has proved 
to be a very moderate statement in- 
deed. Take the present enormous 
interest in problems of the curricu- 
lum. To be sure, a lot of it begins 
by merely rehashing the old stuff, 
but an encouraging number of peo- 
ple are getting the idea that the 
whole job will have to be done over 
again, with an eye on real aims and 
on the individual youngster. All the 
testimony of the early school-leav- 
ing studies pointed to the need for 
curricular adjustment, at first for 
those who simply could not survive 
the old brand, and now, thank 
heavens, with some notion that even 
normal and above-normal children 
may profitably have a richer educa- 
tional content than nineteenth cen- 
tury practice allowed. 

The junior high school is, in one 
sense, the biggest product of the 
vocational guidance movement. 
Furthermore, it will stand or fall 
according to the extent to which 
those who understand the underly- 
ing philosophy of guidance have a 
hand in its fortunes. Many of the 
existing junior high schools, includ- 
ing some with very wonderful build- 
ings, are a menace to the cause. In 
the hands of the older high school 
group, they are showing signs of 
attempting to be “regular” high 
schools. Whatever a regular high 
school is, the junior high school that 
tries to be one is a contradiction in 
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terms. In the hands of those who 
really believe in it, the junior high 
school movement represents our 
finest attempt to meet the needs of 
boys and girls in a way no nation 
has ever yet attempted on the same 
scale we have. It is essentially the 
vocational guidance principle, not to 
eliminate, but to guide and help and 
furnish an opportunity for self- 
selection. The junior high school at 
its best is a real monument to those 
pioneers in the guidance movement 
who dared to think in terms of the 
vocational and other needs of boys 
and girls instead of a traditional 
content. 

As to the changes in the methods 
of the schools, I doubt if many real- 
ize the veritable revolution that is 
taking place. Individual instruction, 
all the valuable plans for knowing 
and understanding individuals from 
the child guidance clinic to college 
honors courses, have already af- 
fected practice amazingly in both 
public and private educational enter- 
prises. Anyone who has seen the 


South Philadelphia High Schooi for 
Girls, for example, knows that Dr. 
Wilson and her staff are at work on 
principles of individual understand- 
ing that owe much to psychologists, 
but also go back to the demand for 
careful consideration of the indi- 
vidual as an individual that has 
marked every stage of the voca- 
tional guidance movement. 

But I have perhaps already 
claimed too many things for voca- 
tional guidance. I would not have 
dared to do so, perhaps, had I my- 
self any claim to speak for the de- 
tails of the work. I have dared to 
speak as an onlooker, deeply con- 
cerned with all that makes for pro- 
gress in education and civilization; 
and it is from this point of view 
that I say, as I attempt to review 
briefly the history of vocational 
guidance, that the movement has 
already influenced educational pro- 
gress to a greater extent than al- 
most any other movement of our 
time. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF THE LESS TANGIBLE 
QUALITIES 


Goopwin B. Watson 


Columbia University 


The rapidly rising tide of experi- 
ence with tests of those attributes 
of human behavior which we call 
personality is encouraging but not 
particularly surprising. The move- 
ment is being aided and abetted by 
those who found intelligence tests 
valuable for work with children and 
adults, and equally by those who 
have looked askance at intelligence 
tests because of the narrow range 
of human capacity which they at- 
tempt to measure. Added to these 
groups there have been those peo- 
ple with an abounding curiosity who 


have sublimated their gossip ten- 
dencies by asking impertinent ques- 
tions and collecting all conceivable 
sorts of information about their 
fellow beings. The total result has 
been a progress so rapid that a 
yearly inventory seems desirable if 
one is to keep abreast of more im- 
portant developments. 

In November, 1924, Symonds pub- 
lished in the “Journal of Educational 
Psychology” an article entitled “The 
Present Status of Character Tests”, 
in which he studied the then exist- 
ing rating scales and character tests. 
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Almost a year ago Hartshorne and 
May published in the “Pedagogical 
Seminary” their article on “Objective 
Methods of Measuring Character”. 
This latter has been the outstanding 
contribution to this field, listing 68 
titles in an annotated bibliography, 
and analysing almost as many tests. 

Upon the assumption that scien- 
tific progress means that the work- 
ers of each season shall mount upon 
the shoulders of those who have 
labored before, comparatively little 
will be here repeated of the material 
so well worked out in these previous 
summaries. There are certain addi- 
tional contributions, however, par- 
ticularly in the study of ratings, of 
physiological measures, and of the 
more recently developed tests. To 
these we will turn our attention. 

First let us ask what we know 
about rating scales. Thanks to the 
work of Norsworthy, Rugg, Thorn- 
dike, Knight, Franzen, Paterson, 
Kingsbury, Hanna, Symonds, Kelly, 
Freyd, Scott, Conklin, Shen, Cady, 
Slawson, Webb, Furfey, Landis, we 
now know more about rating scales 
than has usually been practiced. 

The following findings are sug- 
gested as the most significant as a 
result of studies of ratings of human 
character traits: 

1. People differ markedly in their 
ability to judge others and to make 
ratings. 

2. People differ markedly in the 
ease with which they can be rated. 
There is some evidence that poor 
employees are better observed and 
more reliably rated than are good 
ones. 

3. There is some difference be- 
tween traits in the ease with which 
they can be rated. Probably ratings 
should be based upon past or present 
accomplishment rather than upon 
estimated potentialities. “General 


all-round value” is often more reli- 
ably rated than is a more specific 
trait. 


4. Traits should be defined so that 
all judges will use them in the same 
significance. This means that defi- 
nitions must be simple, unambigu- 
ous, and objective. 

5. Practically all ratings are sub- 
ject to the now well-recognized 
“halo effect”. Thus one investiga- 
tor found a correlation of .94 be- 
tween “moral stamina” and “quality 
of voice”. 

6. If judges are all in the same 
relationship to the person being 
rated, that is, all of them school 
teachers, or all of them recreational 
leaders, they will agree more closely 
than persons who have a wide varie- 
ty of contacts with the person being 
rated. This means, of course, that 
ratings gathered from people in a 
limited class of positions tend to be 
much less valid outside of the par- 
ticular sphere in which they were 
collected. 

7. The more judges the better, 
provided they can all have a reason- 
able degree of acquaintance with the 
subject. Probably little value can 
be placed on ratings by single 
judges. 

8. In most situations rating scales 
have to be used by people much less 
familiar with that sort of task than 
are the people who devise them. 
This should lead toward a greater 
simplicity of directions to be under- 
stood and followed by the judges. 

9. Judges should be given training 
in which the errors of rating are 
sufficiently emphasized and the char- 
acteristics of the particular scale 
clearly defined. 

10. Since there is no significant 
difference between results obtained 
by ranking subjects and those ob- 
tained by assigning certain values to 
each subject in the given trait, the 
latter is preferable because it is 
more congenial to the judges. 
Probably immediate emotional re- 
actions affect ratings made in this 
latter fashion more than they do 
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those which are the product of rank- 
ing. If a scale of values method is 
used, seven seems to be the opti- 
mum number of intervals. 

11. There are distinct advantages 
in certain recent modifications of 
the rating scale. Most people are 
familiar with the Scott scale used in 
the army and often called the 
“human ladder” scale. In this some 
persons are selected as representa- 
tive of certain points on the scale. 
Each individual is then rated with 
reference to these fixed personified 
points. Freyd’s Graphic Rating 
Scale asks the judge to place a check 
upon the line rather than to use sta- 
tistical terms. It is recommended 
that the line be at least five inches 
long with no breaks or divisions in 
it, and that five to seven adjectives 
be scattered along it to indicate the 
meaning of the extremes and certain 
intermediate points. Favorable ex- 
tremes should be alternated to avoid 
any motor tendency toward mark- 
ing one end of the scale. This scale 
has the advantage of being congen- 
ial to raters and permitting fine 
discriminations. 

13. The scale should ordinarily 
yield a normal distribution. In some 
cases in which it does not this can 
be statistically corrected. If some 
judges tend to rate consistently too 
high or too low, statistical correc- 
tions can be applied to their ratings. 

14. One trait should be rated at a 
time through the entire group of 
subjects. It is probably wise to use 
a single sheet for each trait, and to 
indicate over each of the several 
sections of the line graph the ap- 
proximate number of percent of the 
group who should be given ratings 
in that general vicinity. 

15. People rate themselves too 
high on desirable traits and too low 
on undesirable traits. They tend to 
rate their own sex in the same fash- 
ion, Intimate friends are likewise 
over-rated on desirable traits, and 


under-rated on less desirable traits. 
This brings about a situation in 
which acquaintances are apt to do 
better rating than intimate friends. 

16. People who are good judges 
of themselves tend to be good 
judges of other people. 

17. Ratings sometimes become 
more reliable when a general trait 
is broken into a number of analysed 
specific factors. 

18. Ratings of which the judge is 
very sure have very much higher 
reliability than do his ordinary pro 
ductions. 

19. Judges are often unable to 
give any good reason for their rat- 
ings. They will rationalize or give 
quite irrelevent responses if asked 
to justify ratings. Moreover this 
does not seem to affect the value of 
the rating. They wrought better 
than they knew. 

20. It is unreasonable to pounce 
upon officials suddenly and ask for 
rating of subordinates. Much bet- 
ter work is done if judges are pre- 
pared in advance and given two or 
three months to observe the sub 
jects before the ratings are turned 
in. 

Comparatively few investigations 
thus far have much use for all of 
these findings, but in proportion as 
they have made use of them relia- 
bilities have been encouragingly 
high. Thus six recent investiga- 
tions report reliabilities running 
above 80, with some of them in the 
90’s. This is in sharp contrast to 
the discouraging results of Rugg’s 
extensive investigation, and per- 
haps will surprise many who are 
inclined to discount ratings as meth- 
ods of obtaining scientific data. 

So far as the application of rat- 
ings is concerned, three fields have 
been most frequently worked. One 
is the field of character study, in 
which Webb’s thorough-going in- 
vestigation of some years. ago still 
stands as the best sample. Webb 
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found evidence to substantiate not 
only a general factor of intellectual 
energy, but apparently a general 
character factor, which he termed 
“persistence of motive”. Ratings 
have also proved interesting in pre- 
dicting the success of college 
students. Jones found them more 
useful in predicting teaching suc- 
cess than were grades or intelli- 
gence tests. Brandenburg found 
them more useful in predicting 
money success in engineering 
fields than were intelligence records. 
Pressey found that ratings pre- 
dicted school marks better than 
did intelligence tests. The third 
general field of application has been 
in industry. Miss Manson has 
listed fifty titles dealing with rating 
scales in her “Bibliography of 
Psychological Tests and Other Ob- 
jective Measures in Industrial Per- 
sonnel”. 

Physiological measures, while 
yielding interesting results for the- 
oretical psychology, have not proven 
very practical. Experiments are 
continually being made with gal- 
vanometer reflex, blood pressure, 
breathing ratio, reaction time, and 
similar measures. Miss Washburn 
and her associates found that the 
galvanometer worked well in dif- 
ferentiating a group rated as 
predominantly “cheerful” from a 
group rated as_ predominantly 
“depressed”. Wechsler found the 
galvanometer response a good in- 
dex of emotionality. Benussi be- 
lieved that he could detect truth tell- 
ing from falsehood by the inspira- 
tion-expiration ratio. Burtt found 
that blood pressure worked better 
and confirmed it with success in de- 
tecting the consciousness of fraud 
in 103 out of 107 cases. Perhaps 
the best apparatus for a detection of 
lying has been developed by Larson, 
who took a continuous record with 
the sphygmograph, systolic blood 


pressure, heart-beat, and breathing 
curve. 

Reaction time has proven a sug- 
gestive method of studying emotion- 
al susceptibility. Burtt found it a 
fairly good index of interest. His 
procedure was to take material 
which should be of interest to the 
group, scatter through it irrelevant 
words, and ask the subjects to cross 
out all of those irrelevant. He be- 
lieved that the more interest the 
subjects had in the material, the less 
efficient they would be in crossing 
out these catch words. He found 
a correlation of .30 between this 
measure of interest and the criterion 
of success in the professional field. 
The writer made a limited investi- 
gation of the same phenomena by 
asking subjects to cross out nouns 
in material which might arouss 
varying emotional states. The 
group consisted of only twenty 
theological students and was too 
small to yield significant results. 
There seemed to be no apparent dif- 
ference in the rate at which nouns 
could be crossed out in material cal- 
culated to arouse anger, bewilder- 
ment, or sentimental tendencies, but 
in the case of material which had a 
definite love-appeal, there was an 
enormously lengthened reaction 
time. Landis, Gillette, and Jacob- 
son have compared nineteen of these 
measures of emotionality. They 
found the best single index to be 
the conclusions which judges reach 
on the basis of pictures of facial ex- 
pression and head movements of the 
subject; the amount of laughter 
during the period of experimenta- 
tion seemed to be a very good index 
of emotionality. The Woodworth 
questionnaire yielded positive corre- 
lations from .57 to .12 with other 
criteria. The Pressey idiosyncracy 
proved a better measure than the 
Pressey affectivity. Blood pressure 
seemed to be very poor, but in- 



































creased reaction time on controlled 
association fairly good. 

The most complete study of ques- 
tionnaires and tests in the character 
field is the summary of Hartshorne 
and May of the Character Education 
Inquiry, in the article entitled “Ob- 
jective Methods of Measuring Char- 
acter”. They have included there 
ten tests which are supposed to 
measure ethical and religious atti- 
tudes; twenty-seven tests of per- 
sonality traits, starting with “Ag- 
gressiveness” and running through 
the alphabet to “Unselfishness” and 
“Volitional Perseveration”; they 
also found seven tests of attitude 
and five of instinct and emotion. 

Of course the familiar group tests 
were included, the Pressey X-O for 
the detection of emotional instabili- 
ty, the Brotmarkle Comparison Test 
which studies the ability of subjects 
to arrange ethical words in the 
order of their conventional signifi- 
Test of Ethical 


cance, the Koh’s 
Discrimination, the Hart, Wood- 
worth, Upton-Chassell tests and 


questionnaires, ete. 

The Downey Will-Temperament 
Tests which have received an un- 
usual amount of attention have been 
dealt a heavy blow by May’s Sum- 
mary. Reliabilities seem to be very 
low, running for various traits and 
investigators from—.23 to .90, witha 
median somewhere around .20 or .30. 
Validity in comparison with ratings 
probably has an even lower index. 
It seems that the tests do not meas- 
ure anything consistently, and do 
not measure the sort of thing which 
judges understand by the names 
given them. The question might 
well be raised as to whether this 
was due to an inadequate apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of the pro- 
files, but even that hope grows dim 
in the light of Miner’s study of two 
groups of college students selected 
to represent the two extremes of 
disparity between I. Q., as measured 
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by two tests, and scholarship as 
measured by grades. One group 
was a sigma above expectation in 
their relative achievement, the other 
was a sigma below what might rea- 
sonably be expected. Professor 
Downey herself consented to try to 
separate by Will-Temperament pro- 
files the group in which the scholar- 
ship would be higher than 1.Q. from 
the group in which the scholarship 
would be lower than 1.0. She was 
right, as chance would provide, in 
50% of the cases. 

Probably the best tests reported 
in the C.E.I. Summary (a convenient 
abbreviation for the work of Harts- 
horne and May) are the Voelker 
Tests of Trustworthiness and the 
Conduct Tests which Cady devel 
oped along similar lines. These 
represent records of behavior in 
actual life situations. The subjects 
have actually kept money which did 
not belong to them, misrepresented 
their knowledge or ability, failed to 
carry out responsibility or to keep 
promises. The tests are obvious} 
valid, but data on their reliability 
conflicting. It probably is not as 
high as intelligence tests, but is high 
enough to make the tests useful in 
struments. Of course they are hard 
to give. They require the set-up of 
elaborate situations. 

An unusually complete study 
which the C.E.I. summary reports 
is the study of Suggestibility by 
Otis. Several group tests of sug- 
gestibility have been developed 
which have self correlations be- 
tween .41 and .67 and which make 
use of the best of previous investi- 
gations in this field. 

Ream’s intriguing study is proba- 
bly familiar to this group. It repre- 
sents an attempt to measure per- 
sonality traits in terms of informa- 
tion about games, lodges, songs, 
hymns, politics, dances, poker, rou- 
lette, the stock market, and the 
police gazette. 
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There are other interesting and, 
for the most part, little known tests 
of aggressiveness, conformity, will 
power, judgment, money-minded- 
ness and ability to appraise motives. 

A rather complete study of de- 
cision types offers much of signifi- 
cance to people engaged with indus- 
trial relations. Bridges studied 
speed of decision, accuracy of de- 
cision, suggestibility, and originali- 
ty with a range of ingenious devices. 
He presented two stimuli at once, 
between which subjects had to 
choose the better, the larger, or the 
more desirable. Tests of originality 
consisted in the directions to draw a 
figure as different as possible from 
a circle or from a rhombus with a 
diagonal, and to give words as dif- 
ferent as possible from such words 
as mind, substance, and heaven. 

With this altogether too brief 
glance at rating scales, and the in- 
teresting array of tests previously 
summarized, let us turn to the de- 
velopments of more recent date. 

Several interesting tests of infor- 
mation seem to be related to charac- 
ter and personality. One is Miss 
Orr’s test of Good Manners devel- 
oped in connection with the Charac- 
ter Education Inquiry. It seems to 
be a very good measure of home 
background. 

Gates and Strang published in 
June a Health-Knowledge Test for 
children. Miss Schwesinger has 
compiled after careful research a 
test of social-ethical vocabulary 
which might be expected to measure 
the intelligence of subjects with 
reference to the moral relationships. 
She finds that it correlates almost 
perfectly with other measures of 
vocabulary. 

Of course social background has 
been rated for some time in terms 
of the Whittier Scales for rating 
homes and neighborhoods. A much 
more suggestive study is that by 
Chapman and Sims who have pub- 


lished a scale for measuring socio- 
economic status in terms of such 
items as possession of a radio, the 
number of books in the library, and 
whether the mother went to college, 
—statistical studies rather than 
opinions having been used to deter- 
mine the relative significance of 
each item. 

Among the commonest tests of an 
ethical sort have been those which 
stated certain situations and asked 
the children what it were best to do. 
McGrath tested 4,000 Roman Cath- 
olic children with an attitude test of 
this sort, using question and an- 
swer tests, pictures, short stories 
with possible completions suggested, 
etc. The Y.M.C.A. are testing about 
8,000 boys each year on what is the 
best thing to do in certain problem 
situations. Undoubtedly the best 
tests of this sort are those developed 
by the C.E.I. Summaries are now 
being published in the magazine en- 
titled “Religious Education”. The 
tests measure the ability to handle 
words which describe ethical or un- 
ethical acts, to perceive cause and 
effect relationships in conduct, to 
recognize things that society ex- 
pects of them, to decide the best 
thing to do in situations of strong 
conflict, to understand moral prin- 
ciples and to apply them. These 
tests all seem to have a reliability, 
if worked at for an hour’s time, of 
about .90, and a correlation with an 
unweighed criterion composed of 
the total group of tests, ranging 
from .42 to .64. 

Another group of pencil and paper 
tests is used to study interests. 
Freyd has suggested a test for voca- 
tional interest which includes atti- 
tudes toward samples of almost 
everything in life, from “long 
walks” to “fat people”. Greene has 
a very suggestive questionnaire on 
“usual feelings”. Travis has one of 
the best of these studies with a 
group of traits chosen to illustrate 
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certain types of individuals. He 
groups these statements correspond- 
ing to some fifty “clinical” types of 
individuals into small batteries of 
ten statements each, and asks them 
to be arranged in order of prefer- 
ence. He finds a self-correlation of 
.94 and a low but positive correla- 
tion with rankings. Myerson has 
also come at the personality prob- 
lem with a multiple-choice test to 
distinguish the people who make 
cynical, humorous, conventional 
naturalistic, or pessimistic re- 
sponses. 

In the realm of social and econo- 
mic attitudes one of the first 
studies was that of Harper which is 
now being completed, on the social 
attitudes and beliefs of teachers. 
He is finding a negative correlation 
between conservatism and ability to 
change opinions. Porter has an ex- 
haustive test of attitude toward war, 
by means of which he is studying 
the influence of R.O.T.C. training. 
Sturges has done some very sugges- 
tive work with question ballots 
showing a person’s opinion on mili- 
tarism-pacifism, fundamentalism- 
modernism, and similar issues. He 
asks subjects to take a test, then 
read certain material and take the 
test again. By varying the length 
of exposure he has been able to draw 
curves which show the extent to 
which the average opinion in a 
group changes after seven minutes 
of reading, fourteen minutes of 
reading, twenty-eight minutes of 
reading, etc., and is now laboring 
over the equation of this curve. 
Symonds did a little work with a 
test to separate the liberal-radical 
group from the conservatives, and 
raised the interesting question 
“Why is it that information about 
these issues seems to increase as we 
go on through school and college, 
but liberal-radical tendencies do not 
increase?” The writer endeavored 
to separate opinions and attitudes 
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which rest on reasonable informa- 


tion from irrational tendencies 
which might be called prejudices. 
The test disguised under the title, 
“A Survey of Public Opinion,” 
seems to determine the gross preju- 
dice level with a reliability of .96 
and to correlate with various cri- 
teria at about 80. The test also 
tries to state the agreement of the 
subject with radicals, conservatives, 
fundamentalists, Puritanical types, 
etc. Bogardus has been developing 
recently his “Social Distance Test” 
which measures a person’s attitude 
toward various religious and racial 
groups in terms of his willingness 
to marry a person of that group, to 
live in the same house, on the same 
street, or possibly his unwillingness 
even to admit a member of such a 
group to the country. 

Those intimate questionnaires of 
the Woodworth- Mathews type have 
produced two interesting variations 
One is the Colgate Mental Hygiene 
Test which has an ingenious stencil 
scoring system, and separates out 
the standard “psychiatroid” types, if 
one may use such a term. Chassell 
working with the writer has devel- 
oped an Emotional History Record 
which adds two features to similar 
studies before; one is the Knight 
Franzen stunt of asking people to 
rate themselves in comparison with 
the average person and the ideal 
person, thereby yielding measures 
of self-esteem and of insight into 
other people; the second addition 
has been a section of childhood his- 
tory, including a large number of 
factors which various schools of 
“mental-hygienists” believe to be 
responsible for present symptoms 

Word association studies have 
been given renewed attention. 
Washburn and her students have 
been rather successful in separating 
“cheerful” subjects from “de- 


pressed” subjects by studying their 
associations to certain words. Rau 
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benheimer used seven conduct tests 
of the Voelker type on boys in Cali- 
fornia, and added to these a test 
using words like “teacher”, “police- 
man”, “smoking”, etc., which 
seemed to differentiate the delin- 
quent group with the exception of 
those who came from very refined 
homes. Laslett improved this tech- 
nique by keeping only words which 
were most significant, such as 
“term” which meant “school” to one 
group and “jail” to the other, “bar”, 
which meant “candy” to the first 
group and “saloon” to the second. 
Chambers measured emotional ma- 
turity with associations on the Pres- 
sey Word List. One of the most 
significant studies has been that by 
Stumberg who demonstrated what 
many of us suspected, that sophis- 
ticated subjects could make their 
score anything they chose in a word 
association test. That is to say, if 
subjects are clever and non-coopera- 
tive the test will not reveal what the 
examiner would like to find out. 

Several tests of studiousness have 
been suggested, perhaps best in 
terms of the ratio between what a 
subject can do on an announced quiz 
and what he can do on an intelli- 
gence test. May measured the in- 
dustry of his students at Syracuse 
on the basis of time records which 
the students kept for a week at the 
beginning of the year and near the 
middle of the year. This proved 
both fairly reliable and a very good 
index of mark. 

Studies of emotional maturity and 
social perception have been made 
using as a test the ability of people 
to describe the emotions of a sub- 
ject shown in a photograph. The 
writer suggests a test of humor 
based on the Healy Completion 
Form Board, with instructions to 


insert not the most appropriate but 

the funniest object in each blank. 
Time does not permit the descrip- 

tion of various studies which have 


been made with these many instru- 
ments. Brief comment must be 
made, however, on the study which 
Lowe and Shimberg made with the 
fables of the Stanford-Binet Tests, 
finding that the delinquent did quite 
as well as the non-delinquent of the 
same mental age, when it came to 
interpreting those moral stories. 
Terman, in his study of gifted chil- 
dren in California, gave five tests 
used by Raubenheimer and two 
formerly used by Cady finding that 
the gifted group were distinctly 
superior to average children in these 
moral tests. Murdoch recently re- 
ported an interesting study of the 
races in Hawaiian schools based on 
intelligence tests, character ratings, 
and one test of trustworthiness. It 
was particularly interesting to note 
that the Orientals, especially the 
Chinese, excel all the rest in moral 
traits. One of the most thorough 
studies has been that of Lentz, who 
has successfully sought to find tests 
which would consistently discrim- 
inate between delinquents and non- 
delinquent children of the same in- 
telligence in the same neighborhood. 

This express train summary of 
the field has perforce omitted de- 
lightful little excursions which 
would have made such a trip really 
interesting. Perhaps, however, cer- 
tain general observations on the de- 
velopment of the measures of char- 
acter traits are in order. 

The first seems to be that rating 
scales are again pushing themselves 
forward and demanding recognition 
as instruments which, when used 
under carefully controlled condi- 
tions, yield better results than most 
tests. 

Another impression is of the stir 
of progress within this field of 
measurement. Tests are springing 
forth on almost every trait which 
has commonly been thought im- 
portant, and on a great many more 
which are easy to test but have not 
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commonly been thought of great 
importance. Some of these tests 
show high promise. Most of them 
show considerable ingenuity. Very 
few of them as yet show high relia- 
bility and obvious validity. It is to 
be regretted that there are so many 
of these measures which have been 
published without careful study. 
Presumably the assumption has 
been that in a field where nothing is 
known, every little bit will help. 
When this attitude results in the 
publication of ratings made without 
precaution, of tests the reliability of 
which has not been investigated, of 
correlations strewn recklessly over 
the field without reference to the 
statistical assumptions on which 
correlation necessarily rests, then 
these well-meant contributions tend 
only to discredit more careful at- 
tempts to make progress in an im- 
portant direction. 

The final comment, and perhaps 
the most fundamental, must be di- 
rected toward the “fakability” of 
most of these measures. Aside from 
rating scales in situations in which 
the subject does not know that he 
is being rated, and possibly from 
the physiological measurements, 
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there are few of these tests in which 
an individual could not raise his 
score at will provided he caught on 
to the purpose of the test In pre 
liminary investigations it is possi- 
ble, if perhaps ethically question- 
able, to deceive the subjects with 
reference to the nature of ihe test 
and the purpose for which it is 
given. If we expect, however, that 
these measures are going to be used 
on any large scale as intelligence 
tests have been used, then it must 
be evident that no test can long en- 
dure, the validity of which depends 
on the subject’s not finding out what 
the test is about. This sets before 
the experimenters in the field a 
much more difficult problem than 
most of them have yet faced. Can 
we develop tests which will show 
the purposes of an individual in such 
a way that the individual’s desire to 
make a good showing will not affect 
the score? It may be hoped that 
the next year will show, if not a de- 
crease in the quantity of the mate- 
rial published, at least an increase 
in the endeavor to measure import- 
ant qualities with thoroughly scien- 
tific rigor. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Washington, Feb. 18-20, 1926 


Anne S. Davis, Secretary 


The annual business meeting of 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the Hotel Washington, 
February 20, 1926. About fifty 
members were present. President 
Dorothea deSchweinitz was in the 
chair. 

As the minutes of the previous 
meeting had already been published 
in the magazine, they were omitted 





and the secretary read her report 
which was accepted and placed on 
file 

The report of the treasurer was 
read by Mr. Harold Bixler. It was 
accepted and placed on file. 

The report of the editor of the 
magazine was read by Mr. Allen. 
It was accepted with appreciation 
and thanks for the service he had 
rendered and was placed on file 
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Mr. Holbrook suggested that a 
plan be worked out to get the maga- 
zine before school people. 

Mr. Rynearson reported that 
Pittsburgh is distributing five hun- 
dred copies of the Pittsburgh num- 
ber to Superintendents of schools. 

The report of the Publicity Chair- 
man was read by the secretary. It 
was accepted and placed on file. A 
vote of thanks was given the chair- 
man, Miss White, for the work she 
had done. 

The report of the legislative com- 
mittee, read by Mr. Ryan, was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

An amendment to Article II of 
the By-Laws of the Association was 
presented by Mr. Allen, as follows: 


Local organizations interested in 
vocational guidance may be received 
into branch membership by application 
to the Secretary, by vote of the Trustees 
of the National Association, and by the 
payment of the customary dues into the 
National Treasury. Such membership 
shall automatically cease upon non- 
payment of dues for a period of one 
year after their expiration. Upon non- 
payment of dues by the local associa- 
tion and upon failure of action by local 
officers, the Secretary or Treasurer of 
the National shall be empowered to deal 
directly with members of the locals. 


It was moved and seconded that 
the amendment to Article II be 
adopted. Carried. 

Mr. Edgerton reported for the 
committee appointed by the Chair to 
make recommendations for the pay- 
ment of dues. 

It was moved and seconded that 
the recommendations be referred to 
the new board of trustees for action 
but that it first be sent to the 
Branch Association for approval. 

The President asked that the re- 
ports of the Branch Associations 
be dispensed with and that they be 
printed in an early number of the 
magazine. 

The following resolutions were 
presented by Mr. Rynearson, chair- 


man of the committee on resolu- 
tions, appointed by the Chair. 

The members of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association are 
deeply indebted to Dr. Mary Hayes 
and her committee for the excellent 
and varied program which has been 
so profitable to all and which has 
brought renewed enthusiasm to 
each of us, irrespective of the field 
in which we are engaged. 

To Miss Mary Stewart and the 
other members of the local commit- 
tee, the Association wishes to ex- 
press its hearty thanks and deep 
appreciation for the time and effort 
they have spent in making the meet- 
ing of the Association in Washing- 
ton one of outstanding success and 
pleasure to all in attendance. Every 
event has been carried out accord- 
ing to program. 

The members who have crowded 
about the table containing the pub- 
lications of the government bureaus, 
asked questions, left their names 
and addresses, and showed other 
evidences of interest, are a better 
expression of appreciation than a 
formal vote of thanks. The mate- 
rial there collected is a concrete 
evidence of the great body of know- 
ledge that the bureaus of our gov- 
ernment have brought together and 
presented in form which is of real 
practical value to those working in 
the field of vocational guidance. We 
are, therefore, greatly indebted to 
the following bureaus: 


The Junior Division of U. S. 
Employment Service. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Bureau of Education. 

Children’s Bureau (especially 
for the recently published 
study of “Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement” brought 
out by the Children’s Bureau 
and U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice—and for the “Biblio- 
graphy of Vocational Guid- 
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ance” published by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational 
Education). 


The Association wishes to extend 
its appreciation to Dr. Frank Ballou 
and his Associates for their great 
generosity and courtesy to the 
members who visited the Washing- 
ton Schools with deep interest. 

The Association sincerely regrets 
the absence of Dr. John Brewer of 
Harvard University who has always 
brought to our meetings stimulat- 
ing ideas and inspiration. 

Committee, 
Miss Brown, 
Edw. Rynearson. 


It was moved and seconded that 
the resolutions be adopted and that 
the secretary send a copy to those 
concerned. Carried. 

As Miss Doerschuk, chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, was not 
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present, the report of the committee 
was read by Mr. Robinson, as fol- 
lows: 
President 
DR. W. CARSON RYAN, JR 
First Vice-President 
DR. A. H. EDGERTON 
Second Vice-President 
ANNE S. DAVIS 
Secretary 
MARY P. CORRE 
Treasurer 
DR. MARY H. S. HAYES 
Trustees—term two years 
DR. HARRY KITSON 
DR. VIRGIL DICKSON 
Trustees at large 
DOROTHEA deSCHWEINITZ 
FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
It was moved and seconded that 
the report be accepted and that the 
nominees be elected. Carried 
The meeting adjourned 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
For 1925-1926 


Anne S. Davis, Secretary 


Although the trustees were too 


- widely scattered to have trustees’ 


meetings during the year, a full 
meeting was held in Cincinnati im- 
mediately at the close of the confer- 
ence and smaller groups met at in- 
tervals in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Chicago. The President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary had two 
meetings, one in December and one 
in January. 

Dr. Brewer, Dr. Fernald, Dr. 
Hayes, Dr. Peters, and Miss deSch- 
weinitz represented the Association 
at the Conference on Vocational 
Guidance in the Colleges called by 
the National Research Council and 
the Personnel Research Federation, 
May 22 and 23 in Washington. 





At the June conference of the Na- 
tional Education Association and at 
the convention of the National So- 
ciety for Vocational Education in 
December, our Association, through 
Dr. Kitson, arranged a program for 
special meetings on vocational guid- 
ance. 

Miss Stewart was asked to act 
as the Association’s delegate to the 
Conference called by the Women’s 
Bureau for the purpose of discus- 
sing problems of women in gainful 
occupations. 

At the last business meeting of 
the Association the trustees were 
authorized to look into the matter 
of affiliation with the vocational ed- 
ucation groups. Mr. Edgarton rep- 
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resented us, but there is nothing 
to report as no organization has 
been formed. 

Two branch associations were or- 
ganized during the year, and ad- 
mitted into the National body by the 
Trustees. They are the Colorado 
Association: Mr. L. Thomas Hop- 
kins, President; and the Wisconsin 
Association: Mr. S. Lewis Land, 
President. The branch associations 
now number eighteen. New York 
State heads the list with three; 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, and 
Missouri each have two; and Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Wisconsin, New 
England, and the District of Colum- 
bia each have one. 

The membership of the National 
Association has greatly increased, a 
record to be regarded with a sort of 
fearful pride, since it represents 
largely voluntary interest stimula- 
ted to action by the liveness of 
THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MAGAZINE, and is not the result 
of a “membership drive.” 

Aside from planning for the 1926 
Conference, the chief work of the 
year has consisted in gathering and 
preparing material for a year-book 
on educational and vocational coun- 
seling, to be discussed and ampli- 
fied at the conference. This was the 
result of action by the trustees in 
appointing Dr. Kitson chairman of 
a committee to plan a five-year pro- 
gram of year-books for the Associa- 
tion. As the first step'in gathering 
material, a letter was sent in No- 
vember to all branch Associations, 
explaining the plan, and asking that 
they give, if possible, special con- 
sideration during the year to the 
subject of counseling. A program 
for the year’s work was also re- 
quested, to be sent to the Secretary. 

Articles on the various phases of 
counseling and the relation of the 


counselor to other school workers, 
submitted by various people at the 
invitation of the Year-book Com- 
mittee, furnished the basis for a 
preliminary draft of the first year- 
book, of which Mr. Edgerton is 
editor. 


Trustees’ Meeting 
Feb. 18, 1926 


Trustees’ meeting was held at the 
Hotel Washington, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1926, at 9.30 A. M. Those 
present were Mr. Bixler, Mr. Allen, 
Mr. Rynearson, Mrs. Hayes, Miss 
Stewart, Mr. Edgerton, Mr. Kitson, 
Miss Davis and Miss deSchweinitz 
presiding. 

The application of the Maryland 
Vocational Guidance Association to 
become a branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association 
was presented. It was moved by 
Miss Stewart, seconded by Mr. 
Allen, that their application be ac 
cepted. Motion carried. 

Miss deSchweinitz presented an 
Amendment of Article II of the By- 
Laws offered by Mr. Allen, for dis- 
cussion. It was moved and sec- 
onded that the Chair appoint a 
committee to consider this “amend- 
ment and bring it before the busi- 
ness meeting with revisions and to 
present a place for a better arrange- 
ment of the payment of dues.” 
Motion carried. 

Committee appointed: Mr. Edger- 
ton, Mr. Allen, and Miss Davis. 

The Chair brought up the subject 
of the yearbook for discussion. It 
was moved and seconded that the 
material on counseling be turned 
over to the committee appointed by 
the Chair to make some disposition 
of it and to submit to the trustees 
recommendations for future studies. 
Motion carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


For Year Ending Feb. 15, 1926 
H. H. Brxver, 7reasurer 


RECEIPTS 


Balance received from 
former treasuret................ $262.71 
Amount received from 


members at large.............. 354.10 


Amount received from 
branch memberships.......... 637.50 . 
Total Receipts................ —_—— $1254.31 


Teachers Wanted 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR 
National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 

Home Offices Philadelphia Pa 


Branches 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Northampton, Mass 
Indianapolis, Ind. Auburn, Maine 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
No charge to employers. No charge to 


candidates till elected. Positions waiting 
Correspondence confidential. 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Expense of program com 


mittee, Feb. 1925........ $16.17 
Expence of program com- 

mittee, June 1926........... 4.38 
Miss A. Fletcher (over 

| ree 14.00 
Mr. I. B. Morgan (over 

yn 3.50 
a rae 93.46 
Bureau of Vocational! Guid- 

ance, Harvard 
for Magazine Subscrip 
tions 630 08 


Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Harvard 
for “Principals of Voca- 
tional Guidance””’.......... 6.25 
Dorothea deSchweinitz 


Postage, telegrams, and 

stenographic service 37.36 
Anne Davis 

Postage, telegrams, etc 27.49 
Oe aes 2.00 
Bank, Exchange....... 5.70 


Total Disbursements 


Hand 


Balance on 









$840.39 


$413.92 




















Twenty Short, Simple 
Lessons in English 
By C. R. Rounds 
Director of English, Newark, N. J. 


They formed the basis for the lessons 
in English which the author prepared for 
use in the schools of the Army Education 
Corps in France. They have been widely 
used by women’s clubs and department 
stores in “Better Speech” campaigns. 
Their chief use, however, has been in the 
public schools. 

The book in its present form is par- 
ticularly adapted for use in Continuation 
Schools. Teachers of English will find 
this book suggestive. To those not in 
school, who would improve their speech, 
this series of lessons will prove practical 
and helpful. The book is written from 
the point of view of the student. 


The High School Slide Rule 
With 
Instructions for Its Use 


By Robt. R 


Prue HicH Scuoor Siive Rute with its 
accompanying booklet of instructions and 
practice examples will be welcomed by 
up-to-date mathematics departments. The 
importance of rule instruction in 
the high school is recognized by the 
National Committee on Mathematica! 
Requirements, who recommend for study 
in the high schools, “The use of the 
Slide Rule in computations requiring 
only three-place accuracy, and in check 
ing other computations.” 

Tue Hicn Scuoot Sime Rvte is 
carefully made of heavy cardboard and fits 
in a pocket in the inside cover of the in 
struction book, making a neat, compact 
outfit that is ideal for high school use. 
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THE PALMER COMPANY, Educational Publishers 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 





This issue of The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the proceedings of the 
Annual Conference of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 
which was held in Washington in 
connection with the National Edu- 
cation Association on February 18, 
19, and 20. The material herewith 
presented comprises important ad- 
dresses, committee reports, and re- 
ports of local vocational guidance 
associations. The speakers of the 
Conference represented all the im- 
portant phases of vocational guid- 
ance activity, and the addresses and 
reports presented were so many 
that we still have on hand consider- 
able other material equal in value 
to that herein printed. These papers 
will be presented in the April issue 
of the magazine, which will thus 
constitute a second Conference 
Number as was the case one year 
ago. The April issue will, however, 
be in large part an Occupational 
Research Number. 

It is a pleasure to state that the 
Pittsburgh Number of the maga- 
zine, of February, has had a very 
gratifying reception on every hand, 
being called “the most complete and 
important number of the magazine 
yet issued.” Because of the wide 
demand for it a second printing has 
been necessary, bringing the num- 


ber issued up to nearly five 
thousand. 

Since the present number is 
devoted to the recent Conference, 
we have invited the retiring Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Miss Doro- 
thea de Schweinitz, to present in 
our Editorial Department, a brief 
account of the annual meeting, 
which follows herewith: 


The Washington Conference 


Feb. 18, 19, 20 

“*Tisn’t life that matters! ’Tis the 
courage you bring to it.” So opens 
one of Hugh Walpole’s delightful 
“boy” books. This thought came to 
us as we watched the groups of vo- 
cational guidance workers gather 
on Thursday morning of the Con- 
ference. The courageous efforts 
which have carried the movement 
onward despite the lack of finances 
and of understanding in nearly 
every community, have brought us 
from the spirited but rarified days 
of 1910, to the handful of loyal folks 
at the meeting of the reorganized 
Association in 1921 through an in- 
creasing membership in the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation in 1926. 

As our new president, Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., has said, “We 
actually have people who can do 
committee work now.” And so we 
have. Miss Mary Stewart, one of 
our own trustees, as chairman of 
the Local Committee, rallied the 
various interested friends in Wash- 
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ington and made excellent provision 
for us throughout the Conference. 
As soon as the members and guests 
began to arrive and had registered, 
they were escorted to visit the 
Washington public schools in auto- 
mobiles provided by the committee. 
They returned in time for the open- 
ing luncheon where, although only 
six people had signed up for it the 
day before, eighty-two people were 
served in comfort. Persons from 
twenty-three different cities were 
present, which allowed for a pleas- 
ant interchange of experiences. 

At the meeting on Thursday 
afternoon and evening there was 
interesting discussion on the topics 
of the Yearbook on The Counselor 
and the material which is being 
gathered for it. The trustees have 
felt that it is no longer of the first 
importance to talk of the need for 
vocational guidance, nor of the 
point of view that it is a continuous 
process and that every teacher and 
administrator in school or college 
should have the guidance approach ; 
but that it is perhaps time for our 
Association to throw emphasis on 
the technique of the one whose 
“job” it is to do guidance work, the 
specialist, if such he be. Some of 
the difficulties inherent in this task 
were evidenced in the discussion in 
the afternoon when the opinion was 
expressed that every teacher, well 
chosen, could be a vocational coun- 
selor; and, in the evening meeting, 
when a show of hands indicated that 
there were less than six people in 
an audience of over two hundred, 
who were actually engaged full time 
in counseling work. A committee 
of the Association is continuing to 
work on the problem of gathering 
and the possibilities of publishing 
material on the technique of the 
various other phases of the guid- 
ance program,—placement, impart- 
ing vocational information, occupa- 
tional studies, and other topics. 
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On Friday morning of the Con- 
ference there were three section 
meetings: Tests and Measure- 
ments, Scholarships, and Collecting 
Occupational Information As 
Thursday had been spent on the 
subject of Counseling and the Fri 
day afternoon general session was 
devoted to the subject of Place- 
ment, these sections were omitted 
This arrangement was made in re- 
sponse to those who groaned unde: 
the wealth of last year’s program 
when very interesting speakers at 
five or six section meetings at- 
tracted us hither and yon. It is not 
to be forgotten, however, that it is 
chiefly through the conferring of 
small groups of specialists that 
technique develops in all of its 
needs for uniformity and flexibility 

At luncheon on Friday about 
twenty persons, presidents and sec- 
retaries of branch associations, met 
for the discussion of mutual prob- 
lems and of the relationship be- 
tween the national and the local as- 
sociations. This is the first time 
such a meeting has been held. Con- 
siderable attention was given to the 
ever present matter of finances and 
the division of responsibility be- 
tween the national and branch as- 
sociations in the collection of dues 
According to the constitution the 
national association is an independ- 
ent body, but it does lean on the 
local organizations for the stimula- 
tion of membership. 

On the thought provoking ad- 
dresses given at the Friday and 
Saturday meetings there is no need 
to comment, as these will appear in 
the magazine. Dr. Frank Ballou, 
Superintendent of the Washington 
schools, was good enough to ex- 
press a few welcome at 
the banquet on Friday evening, and 
Monsieur Bovet of the Institut J. J. 
Rouseau of Geneva, who is studying 
education in America, cordially 
responded to a request to take part 
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in this meeting also. The ad- 
dresses of Miss Abbott and Mrs. 
Gilbreth will appear in print. When 
one considers the difficulty of or- 
ganizing a program with no money 
to offer even for carfare expenses 
and the necessity of drawing upon 
persons somewhat outside of our 
own field, we express our apprecia- 
tion more than ever to Dr. Mary H. 
S. Hayes, the Program Chairman, 
who succeeded in getting such able 
people for all of the meetings and 
in having practically all of them 
turn up! 

Among the various resolutions 
of thanks passed at the business 
meeting was an acknowledgement 
of the contributions to knowledge 
in the vocational guidance field 
made by the various Government 
bureaus. Especially pleased were 
the members of the conference to 


secure copies of the study of “Voca- 
tional Guidance and Junior Place- 
ment” in twelve cities of the United 
States by the Junior Division of the 
U. S. Employment Service and the 
Children’s Bureau, and of the re- 
vision of the “Bibliography on Vo- 
cational Guidance” of the Federal 
3oard for Vocztional Education. 
With evidences of a common un- 
derstanding, organization, and 
united effort on every side, it is 
scarcely necessary to wish the As- 
sociation courage unless, as Dr. C. 
R. Mann intimated on Thursday 
evening, vocational guidance be- 
comes the instrument to focus the 
educational field. In the develop- 
ment of further thinking and or- 
ganization in this field we bid the 
new officers Godspeed and satis- 
factions in the coming year. 
Dorothea de Schweinitz. 








Industrial Psychology 


Bringing to the average reader authentic information and dis- 
coveries on the human element in modern industry, this new 
periodical is meeting with an enthusiastic reception. Enthusi- 
astic both by contributors and subscribers. 

An industrial and psychological editor pass upon each paper. 
The editorial board, as the contents, is international in scope. 

Special issues on The New Immigration, Woman and Industry, 
Industrial Education, Industrial Representation, The Eight Hour 
‘ Day, Fatigue Elimination, Vocational Selection. 
Published the first of each month beginning January, 1926. 


Subscriptions and Editorial Communications to 


Industrial Psychology, Hamilton, New York, U.S.A. 


Subscriptions $5.00 per year in the United States and Mexico, 
$5.50 in Canada, and $6.00 in other countries in the Postal Union. 
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REPORT OF THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
FOR 1924-25 


Vocational Guidance Advances in 
Southern California 


ELIZABETH R. PENDRY 


Secretary 


The program of conferences held 
by the Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion of Southern California through- 
out the year 1924-1925 attracted 
wide attention and considerable in- 
terest particularly among the educa- 
tors in the state. 

As a suggestion relative to meth- 
ods whereby to arouse appreciation 
of our cause a brief description of 
the program and methods of proce- 
dure may be of interest to members 
of the National Association. 

Now that the period of “trial and 
error” is over it may not be reveal- 
ing any secrets to say that interest 
in the cause had dropped in South- 
ern California to such a degree that 
only a very few but strong support- 
ers of guidance were left as active 
members. 

When the President, Mr. Herbert 
F. Clark, Supervisor of Occupations, 
Coordinator in the Department of 
Vocational Education, Los Angeles 
City Schools, and the officers of 
1924-25 came into office they found 
only a very old out of date mailing 
list and no active body of people to 
respond to any call to meet. 

Mr. Clark, in his usual resource- 
ful fashion, therefore conceived the 
idea of a program of joint confer- 
ences in each of which some active 
organization with a large and active 





invited to 
this 


membership should be 
participate. The President of 
association was invited to | 
with our President and to allow us 
to mail to the membership the 
notice of meeting, etc. Other people 
throughout the state who, because 
ot their work or position, should be 
interested in vocational guidance 
were also invited by the Secretary 
Mr. Clark, our President, planned 
the program with the cooperation 
of the other association’s president 
and our association was responsible 
for reservations and to “put over” 
the conference. The other associa- 
tion, therefore, being released of all 
work or responsibility for the con- 
ference, and finding the program al- 
ways very much in line with its in- 
terests, gladly and enthusiastically 
responded and the meetings were 
largely attended from the begin- 
ning. Those who attended were 
asked to register for the mailing list 
and, as a majority did so, gradually 
our association built up its mailing 
list and membership. 

The Alumni Association of Voca- 
tional! Teacher Training were in- 
vited to cooperate for the first con- 
ference. The program included a 
trip through the Ford Company As- 
sembly Plant, followed by luncheon 
and speeches at Roosevelt High 
School. The school was proud to be 
chosen as host for this first confer- 
ence. Luncheon was served through 
the cooperation of the domestic 
science department and music was 
furnished by the orchestra for the 


mre side 


program. About 250 people at- 
tended. 
For the second conference the 
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Commercial Teachers Association of 
Southern California cooperated with 
our association in a joint conference. 
This was held at the Broadway De- 
partment Store. A trip with guides 
through the store was followed by 
luncheon in the roof garden. This 
conference was honored by the 
presence of Mrs. Bryant of the State 
Board of Education; Mr. Ricciardi, 
State director of Vocational Educa- 
tion; Mr. Smithers, General Man- 
ager of the Store; Mr. Krach, per- 
sonnel department of the Southern 
California Telephone Company, and 
others prominent in the community. 

In April the Association met in 
cooperation with the Service Clubs 
of the San Fernando Valley. Three 
large agricultural industries were 
visited, including the Ader Dairy of 
some 1200 pure bred Guernseys, the 
Holly Hatchery, the Runnymede 
Poultry Farm. Luncheon was served 
on the lawn of the dairy and 
speeches were made relative to 
rural, agricultural, economic, and 
vocation problems. 

Chaffey Junior College was host 
to the association next. Our confer- 
ence was- addressed by Mr. E. H. 
Richardson, President of the Edison 
Electric Company; Dean Booth of 
the College, and principals and 
county superintendents. 

An interesting meeting was held 
in June at the Santa Barbara Teach- 
ers’ College where President Phelps 
and Professor Jacobs, of the college, 
were the special hosts. Dr. Crandal, 
President of the State Polytechnic 
School; Dr. J. Harold Williams, 
director of the Los Angeles Psycho- 
logical Clinic; Mr. Frank Ryan, at 
one time associate in the Industrial 
Relations Department of Wilson 


Bros., Chicago; Frank A. Scofield, 
director of Industrial Relations, As- 
sociated Oil Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and others of equal ability, 
addressed us. 

The year’s program proved to be 
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so excellent in plan and method, as 
well as in speakers and variety of 
subjects, that it has brought to the 
association many who are now loyal 
and active members. 

The program which is being fol- 
lowed this year is different in one 
respect. Instead of cooperating 
with various other organizations of 
adults the association this year is 
cooperating with student groups 
which have been organized around 
an interest in vocational self-guid- 
ance by the teachers of occupations 
or counselors in the high schools or 
junior colleges of Southern Califor- 
nia. So far the Vocational Guidance 
Clubs of Polytechnic High Schools, 
of Pasadena Junior College, and of 
Santa Monica High School have 
been hosts to the association. All our 
members who are members of high 
school faculties are invited to bring 
three or four students to represent 
their school at each conference. 

Again Mr. Clark, our President, 
supervises the programs to see that 
they secure the best speakers avail- 
able on each subject. Care is taken 
to see that the programs go through 
as planned and within the allotted 
time. 

The January meeting which was 
held at Santa Monica was particu- 
larly wel! enjoyed by all. “Aviation 
as an Occupation” was the topic of 
our conference. The association 
members and high school delegates 
were the honored guests of the fac- 
tory free to wander in all depart- 
ments for an hour and a half. Guides 
were available for those who 
wished. Luncheon was served at a 
nearby high school and music was 
furnished by the school orchestra. 
Speeches were made by two mem- 
bers of the Santa Monica High 
School Vocational Guidance Club, 
by Mr. Wetzel, Vice-President of 
the Douglas Airplane Company, and 
Mr. Springer, pilot aviator for the 
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same company. About 200 attended 
the conference. 

As a special feature of the Asso- 
ciation’s program this year a series 
of social meetings is being planned. 

The first of these was a banquet 
which was attended by 250 people. 
Mr. Clark, the President, introduced 
the chairman, Miss Pendry, who in 
turn introduced Mrs. Bryant of the 
State Board of Education, who pre- 
sided. Dr. Elizabeth Wood, Direc- 
tor of Educational Research for the 
schools of Los Angeles, Dr. Maver- 
ick of the University of California, 
Southern Branch, and Mr. Ricciardi, 
State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, spoke. 

Further meetings of a social na- 
ture are being planned to conclude 
in a June banquet in cooperation 
with the Educational Research As- 
sociation of Southern California. 

The Association met in December 
and elected the following officers: 

President, Herbert F. Clark, Dept. 

of Vocational Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 
Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Pendry, LeConte Junior High 
School. 
Secretary, Miss Julia Mathews, 
Child Guidance Clinic. 
Treasurer, Mr. Salyer, Director of 
Employment, Y.M.C.A. 
Financial Secretary, Mr. B. O. 
Greening, Principal, Carpenter 
Street School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

As many problems relative to 
aims and methods in guidance are 
constantly arising here in Southern 
California the association’s Presi- 
dent decided to appoint a council of 
prominent people in guidance work 
who shall meet and discuss their 
problems and to a certain degree 
give publicity to their findings in 
order to counteract many miscon- 
ceptions of guidance which are cur- 
rent. The group will also aim to 
study current problems and coordi- 
nate activities. 


Chairman, Mr. Salyer, Director of 
Employment, Y.M.C.A. 

Dr. G. Harold Williams, Director 
of the Los Angeles Psychologi- 
cal Clinic—Editor of the Edu- 
cational Measurements series. 

Mr. Hoyt, Director of H. S. Coun- 
selors, Los Angeles. 

Col. Boyd, Salvation Army. 

Mr. Avery, Director of County 
Outdoor Relief. 

Miss Hausam, Director Vocational 
Service Bureau. 

Dr. Maverick, University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch. 

Dr. McQuarrie, Director of the 
Metropolitan College, Univer- 
sity of California. 

Mr. E. P. Branson, Director of 
Educational Research, Long 
Beach City Schools. 

Dean Nichol, Pomona College 

Miss Wilson, Employment Secre- 
tary, Y.W.C.A. 

Mr. Woodruff, California Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Mr. Scudder, District Manager, 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. 

Dr. Emery, Director Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, L. A. 

Mr. Dunlap, Director Child Wel- 
fare Department, L. A. City 
Schools. 

Mr. Hughes, Director of Research, 
Pasadena Schools. 

Miss Bernard, Coordinator, Part- 
time Schools. 

Miss Elizabeth R. Pendry, Chair- 
man Child Labor Committee, 
Los Angeles High School 
Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Robinson, Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee, Rotary Club. 

Mr. Clark, President, Vocational 
Guidance Assn. 

Miss Bryant, Counselor, Lincoln 
High School, L. A. 

Mr. Miller, Federation of Voca- 
tional Education Assn. 

The Association is very proud of 

the personnel of this council and the 
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active, enthusiastic, yet careful 
manner in which it is proceeding. 

Our membership is blessed with 
the cooperation of a most interest- 
ing group of thinking, active lead- 
ers in the state. 

The association’s activities have 
brought into cooperation the efforts 
of many different organizations and 
school departments. These now are 
working together for the common 
good of the youth of our state. 

We would like to extend an invi- 
tation to all members of the Nation- 
al Association to call at our head- 
quarters, Mr. Herbert F. Clark’s 
office in the School Department of 
the city, whenever they may visit 
California. We shall be glad to 
learn of further methods to improve 
our work for the cause. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AS- 
SOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
AND VICINITY 


Report for the Year 1925 


E_mrea Lopor, President 


RutH J. Wooprurr, Secretary 


The Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and Vicinity 
has divided its efforts during the 
year 1925 between research work 
and meetings of general interest to 
the members. 

The foilowing reports have been 
submitted by research sub-com- 
mittees : 

1. Psychological Tests and Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. Chairman: Dr. 
Morris Viteles, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Pennsylvania. 
The important finding of this com- 
mittee was not the lack of testing 
but a hesitancy in using the tests for 
educational and vocational guidance. 

2. Placement Bureaus in Phila- 
delphia. Chairman: Mrs. Marian 
Pedraza, Director of the Y.W.C.A. 


Employment Bureau, Philadelphia. 
This report gave a helpful outline 
of the type of worker placed by the 
several bureaus and agencies in the 
city. 

3. Occupational Studies. Chair- 
man: Miss May Rogers Lane, Re- 
search Secretary of the White- 
Williams Foundation. The results 
of this committee were included in a 
report printed in the monograph, 
“Occupational Studies, Their Uses, 
Content, Volume, and History and a 
Bibliography of Pamphlet Series 
produced by Public Schools, etc.” 

4. Counseling in High Schools 
Chairman: Mr. Charles Palmer, 
Northeast High School. Several in- 
teresting conclusions were sub- 
mitted: 

A. Vocational Counseling was 
given a position distinct from that 
of social or educational counseling. 
B. A Vocational Counselor 
should be a college graduate with 
teaching experience and equipped 
with a knowledge of industrial 
conditions gained from work in 
industry or from courses in 
economics and sociology. This 
counselor should teach classes in 
occupations or supervise such in- 
struction. 

C. Placement should be central- 
ized. 

D. For the counselor dealing 
with social problems experience 
in case work is essential. 

E. There should be one full-time 
counselor for each one thousand 
pupils. 

At the present time a survey is in 
progress under the direction of Dr. 
W. Carson Ryan, of Swarthmore 
College. This survey will give a 
picture of the counseling and guid- 
ance work functioning in several 
junior high schools located in small 
towns near Philadelphia. 

Material was gathered and pre- 
pared for the “Philadelphia Num- 
ber” of The Vocational Guidance 
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Magazine published in November, 
1925. 

In addition to the meetings de- 
voted to the committee reports the 
monthly meetings have included the 
following topics: 

1. Apprenticeships and Other 
Means of Training for the Trades. 
The speakers were Mr. C. F. Bauder, 
Director of Industrial Arts, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools; Mr. Quinn, 
the President of the Master Plumb- 
ers Association; Mr. Barret, Super- 
visor of Apprentices of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia; Mr. 
William Ash, Department of Voca- 
tional Education, University of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. William Henry 
Welsh, Director of School Exten- 
sion, Philadelphia Public Schools. 

2. The problems of a Placement 
office, Dr. Mary Hayes, Director of 
the Vocational Service for Juniors, 
New York City. 

3. Character Development in the 
Nursery School and in the Kinder- 
garten, Miss Julia Wade Abbott, 
Director of Kindergartens of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 

4. The Methods Used by the All- 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 
in Treating Behavior Problems of 
Young People, Dr. Paynter, Psy- 
chologist of the Clinic’s Staff. 

5. Aspects of Guidance in Some 
Russian Schools, Dr. L. L. W. Wil- 
son, Principal of South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. 

6. Selection of College Students 
and Guidance in College. Speakers: 
Dean Raymond Walters of Swarth- 
more College and Dean Helen Taft 
Manning of Bryn Mawr College. 

7. Industrial Accidents to Work- 
ing Children, Miss Eileen Evans, 
Consumer’s League of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

8. A Statement of the Guidance 
Program of the Department of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Harold Holbrook, Director of 
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Vocational Guidance of the State 
Department. 

9. A special joint meeting of the 
Philadelphia Vocational Guidance 
Association and the Schoolmen’s 
Week of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was held in March. Miss 
Anne Davis, Director of Vocational 
Guidance of the Chicago Public 
Schools, outlined a city-wide pro- 
gram for vocational guidance. Dr. 
Truitt, of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, presented a 
paper entitled “The Psychiatric Ele- 
ment in Vocational Guidance.” 


REPORT OF THE NEW ORLEANS 
VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
FOR 1925 


EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Secretary 

The New Orleans Vocational and 
Educational Guidance Association 
represents the pooling of interest of 
four groups, vitally interested in a 
common problem, which _ they 
have viewed from different angles. 
Parents, teachers, social work- 
ers and employment managers 
have a common interest in youth, 
but too seldom seek the assistance 
of one another in arriving at a com- 
mon understanding. 

We have realized that a move 
ment so new must make its appeal 
through publicity. As our member- 
ship has at no time exceeded sixty 
and our local dues are $1.00 only, it 
is apparent that there has been no 
fund for the issuance of material of 
any nature. Consequently, we have 
relied upon the local press to carry 
our messages to the public. Our 
daily papers have from the begin- 
ning of the development of this 
work shown the keenest interest 
and have at all times made good 
their interest by throwing open 
their columns to any news relating 
to the subject. 
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We have wished to extend inter- 
est throughout the State and as a 
means to this end, we asked in 1925 
for representation on the program 
at the convention of the State 
Teachers’ Association, which met in 
November of that year in Shreve- 
port. As the subject was little more 
than a name to many, it was decided 
to circularize all parish superintend- 
ents and all high school principals 
in the State, all heads of civic and 
social organizations such as the 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, local 
Chambers of Commerce, State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, The 
American Red Cross, and the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 

In the spring of 1925 the message 
was brought to parents, teachers, 
social workers and employers 
through meetings sponsored by the 
Vocational Guidance Association 
and co-operating agencies. Mr. Ed- 
ward Rynearson, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, was the speaker. 
We felt that his visit produced wide- 
spread interest among many who 
had previously evidenced very little 
concern in the subject. 

Members of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association “feel that their 
cause received signal recognition 
when the Association of Com- 
merce agreed to take the lead in 
inviting Dr. John M. Brewer, of 
Harvard University, to come to 
New Orleans in April. There will 
be five assemblies when business 
men, teachers, social workers, par- 
ents, and civic leaders will hear Dr. 
Brewer. The presidents of Louisi- 
ana State University, State Normal 
College and the Lafayette Louisiana 
Southwestern Institute have also in- 
vited Dr. Brewer to address their 
faculties and student assemblies. 

In November, 1925, we again had 
our meeting with the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association, at Baton 


Rouge. Again we circularized parish 
superintendents, high school princi- 
pals, and representatives of civic and 
social agencies. Our organization 
had grown in importance and ap- 
proximately one hundred people at- 
tended our meeting. We have had 
three meetings in New Orleans since 
October, 1925. On December Ist, 
we held an Employment Managers’ 
Conference, when representatives of 
five industries and commercial or- 
ganizations accepted our invitation 
to discuss the employment angle 
from their point of view. 

In February, representatives of 
the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.W.H.A., 
Knights of Columbus and District 
Manager of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools discussed the 
subject of “Lessening Educational 
Waste”. 

It is the belief of our officers that 
the Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion has been a most active factor 
in the development of the work and 
that without the support of the or- 
ganization little progress would 
have been made in New Orleans. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 
Susan J. Ginn, President 

The Spring meeting of the New 
England Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation was held in the School Com- 
mittee Rooms on Wednesday, April 
15, 1925. In the absence of Mr. A. 
Lincoln Filene of the William Filene 
Sons Company, Mr. O. E. Klinga- 
man, Personnel Manager, repre- 
sented him with a statement as to 
what he thought school training 
should be. The newspapers gave 
very good publicity to this meeting. 

A communication was read from 
Professor Emeritus Paul H. Hanus 
of Harvard University regretting 
his inability to be present and 
testifying to Mr. Filene’s vision and 
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sympathy in the movement for vo- 
cational guidance as well as his gen- 
erous financial support for the de- 
velopment of the movement. The 
President and the Secretary made 
statements relative to a member- 
ship campaign. 

The annual meeting was held 
May 14, 1925, at 4.15 p. m. in the 
School Committee Chambers. The 
program consisted of the following: 
Sidelights Upon the Recent Annual Con- 

ference of the National Vocational 

Guidance Association at Cincinnati 
Dr. John M. Brewer, Director of the 

Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 

Harvard University. 

Presentation of Membership Campaign 
Election of Officers for the Ensuing Year 

On June 9 there was a meeting of 
the Trustees in interest of the mem- 
bership campaign. The following 
groups were suggested for member- 
ship: 

1. Education. 

2. Social Agencies. 

3. Business and Industry. 

4. Labor Organizations. 

5. Clubs and Associations : 
Rotary. 

Kiwanis. 
Cantabrigian. 
Parent-Teachers. 

The Summer Conference was held 
as usual at Harvard University on 
July 23. The courtesy of the Dean 
of the School of Education enables 
us to hold this meeting in connec- 
tion with the Harvard University 
Summer School. This meeting 
proved to be an unusually interest- 
ing one and was well attended by 
both members and students. 
ADDRESSES: 

Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

“The Scientific Method in Vocational 

Analysis.” 

Dr. Arthur J. Todd, Professor of 
Sociology, Northwestern Uni- 
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versity, and Labor Manager, B 
Kuppenheimer and Company, 
Inc. 

“Industry as a Problem for Vocational 
Guidance.” 

REPORTS FROM 

Miss Leona ( Buchwald, Voca 
tional and Educational Coun- 
selor, Department of Education, 
Baltimore. 

Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, Monroe 
Junior High School, Rochester, 
New York. 

Mr. C. E-. 


THE FIELD: 


Partch, Instructor, 


Northwestern Missouri State 
Teachers College, and _ In 


structor in Education, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Frederick J. Allen, The New 
England Vocational Guidance 
Association 

DISCUSSION : 
(With Questions from the Floor) 

Led by Dr. John M. Brewer 


The Fall meeting was held on 
Wednesday, October 28, at 4.15 p. 
m. in the rooms of the Boston 
School Committee. Mrs. Caroline 
P. Stickle, Supervisor of Women’s 
Personnel, First National Bank, 
Boston, and Mr. Burnelle G. Haw- 
kins, Store Manager, Jordan Marsh 
Company, were speakers. Their ad- 
dresses have been reported in The 
Vocational Guidance Magasie. 

The December meeting, held on 
Wednesday, December 16, at 4.15 p. 
m., in the School Committee rooms, 
was given over to the report of the 
Committee on School and Age Re- 
quirements of the Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association. Mr. 
Charles S. Clark, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Somerville, and 
Chairman of this Committee, pre- 
sented its report. The discussion 
was led by Mr. John C. Brodhead, 
Assistant Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Schools and a mem- 
ber of that committee. 
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B REVIEW DEPARTMENT 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS OF SIGNED REVIEWS 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Ruth Clark Metcalf, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. Arthur F. Payne, New York City. 


Dr. Herbert A. Toops, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University. 
Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania. 


Mr. William F. Linehan, Teachers College of the City of Boston. 


THE PsycHoLocy oF VocATIONAL ApyjusT- 
MENT. Harry Dexter Kitson. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, London, Chicago, 
1925. Price, $3. 

In this most valuable and interesting vol- 
ume Dr. Kitson presents a great body of 
material, covering years of research and 
representing varied experiences. It is the 
most authoritative and extensive study of 
the field of vocational adjustment yet made. 
Some of the topics treated at length are, 
beginnings in vocational psychology, signs 
of vocational maladjustment, changes of vo- 
cation and labor turnover, vocational analy- 
sis, physical signs of aptitude, intelligence as 
a factor in vocational aptitude, special apti- 
tudes and abilities, interest as a factor in 
vocational adjustment, incentives in voca- 
tional adjustment, other psychological factors 
in vocational adjustment, a tenable concep- 
tion of vocational fitness, and broader as- 
pects of vocational adjustment. 

The book is designed: (1) to point out 
the psychological problems involved in choos- 
ing a vocation and becoming proficient 
therein; (2) to describe the attempts that 
have been made toward their solution; and 
(3) to suggest and illustrate scientific meth- 
ods that may be employed in the exploration 
of the vast field that remains to be covered. 

The book attempts to establish a feasible 
proportion between tests and other psycho- 
logical instruments of vocational adjustment 


Due acknowledgment is given to the con- 
structive efforts of past investigators and 
students in the field. Full references have 


been made to the literature of the subject so 


that the reader may make still wider studies 
in the field if he so desires. Personnel man 
agers and business executives have given 
valuable assistance in the gathering of this 
great body of data, and the book can truth 
fully be said to have been written in th 
midst of industry. It will serve not only 
for the general reader and student of scien 
tific practices in industry, but as a textboo! 
for students in schools of commerce, eng! 
neering, and education. Altogether Dr. Kit 
son’s study is a very distinct contribution to 
the growing literature of scientific guidanc: 


VocATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING. 
A. H. Edgerton. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1926. $1.60. 

After reading this book carefully, it would 
seem that the topics covered are such that 
it might well have been entitled “Some 
Phases of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance’, or “Counseling as a Phase of Edu 
cational and Vocational Guidance”. Cer 
tain it is that counseling is an integral part 
of any guidance program and not parallel 
with it as this title would seem to indicate 

The first two chapters present the need 
for and problems of vocational and educa 
tional guidance in an increasingly complex 
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life situation, in order to insure happier 
adjustment and greater welfare. This is 
followed by an interesting analysis of guid- 
ance activities in 143 cities, together with an 
analysis of the duties of 235 full- and part- 
time counselors in junior high schools, sen- 
ior high schools, and part-time schools. These 
data are arranged in tabular form and indi- 
cate certain basic similarities in duties as well 
1s differences due to the varying situations. 
An analysis is also made of the preparation 
and experience of these counselors now in 
the field. These chapters seem to me the 
most valuable contribution of the book for 
they indicate a step toward answering the 
questions in all our minds as to “What is a 
and “What is to be considered 
adequate training for a counselor’s duties ?” 

The author gives, in the following chap- 
ters, a counselor-training program, coopera- 
tively worked out by the Vocational Educa- 
tion Department of the University of Michi- 
gan and the Vocational Information and 
Counseling Department of the Detroit Board 
of Education. In this program, a great deal 
f emphasis is placed on methods of col- 
lecting, evaluating, and using occupational 
data. In view of the other duties of coun- 
selors this seems a somewhat undue em- 
phasis on one phase of the counselor’s work. 
We need as well a discussion of the technique 
f the interview, the home visit, contacts 
with other teachers, and important 
counseling problems. 

The chapter entitled “Some Outstanding 
Tendencies in Guidance and Counseling” is a 
good presentation of present problems in the 
field. The author gives a very sane view oi 
the value of tests and their use by the coun 
selor. 

Altogether the book has made an interest 
ing ccntribution in its attempt to analyse 
scientifically the duties, preparation, 
qualifications of counselors, and to outline 
a possible training program to meet thes¢ 
requirements. 

The bibliography of the book is very com- 
plete and helpful.—Mildred E. Lincoln. 
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Ovper Boys anp Girts Out or ScuHoot. 
Adult Education and the Library, Vol. I, 
No. 7, American Library Association, 
Chigaco, December, 1925. 


This little bulletin is a result of the study, 
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by the Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education of the American Library Associa- 
tion, of the importance and possibilities of 
establishing permanent library interests and 
contacts among those boys and girls who 


have left or are about to leave school, It 


contains useful information and suggestion 
VOCATIONAL AND EpuUCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
W. M. Proctor. Houghton Mifflin Com 


Price, $2.00. 


This book presents a view of guidance as 


pany, 1925. 


having to do with the whole field of educa- 


tion. The first chapters describe the func 
tion of guidance, and the significance which 
differences ’ 


non-intellectual 


attaches to individual learning 


capacity, and such factors 
as special interests and personal traits, in 
the child to the 
him. A 
the ways and means of organizing the pro 


gram of 


the adaptation of world of 


opportunity around discussion of 


studies follows, which includes not 


only a treatment of such topics as ability 
grouping and individual instruction as pro 
visions for individual differences, but a 


statement of educational objectives and the 
application of the general point of view of 
guidance to education in social-civic, health 
leisure, and character-building activities 
A series of chapters follows, which deals 
with guidance in making vocational infor 
mation, and in placement 
describes the organization of 
Throughout the book the 

used in guidance are introduced 
uated. Especially sane is the evaluation of 
mental and educational tests 


The last chapter 
guidance 
various device 


and eval 


The book is intended especially for city 
superintendents, elementary and high school 
principals, and classroom teachers for use 
in connection with everyday guidance prob 
lems. It great valuc 
to those interested primarily in the adminis- 


will, however, be of 


trative side of guidance, for it is a distinct 
contribution to the literature on guidance 
The the treatment is 
discriminating and sound.—A. A. Douglass 


style is good, and 


PERSONALITY AND VOCATION Edward 
Amherst Ott 


January 26, 1926 


Journal f Education 


The author lays stress on the close rela 


tionship that exists between personality and 
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vocation. He insists that character training Claims made for this character grading 
should be a definite and important objective are 

of education, but points out that such train 1. As the plus and minus grades are dis- 
ing can come only as a result of the pupil's tributed into activated units there is re- 
own effort, with a teacher acting as guide. vealed the outstanding character qualities 


In order to make this training of person- of the individual. 
ality a more definite and tangible thing, the 2. The student studies the chart and 
author has devised a chart on which he has earns and practices seli management 
tabulated what he refers to as “correlated 3. As the plus and minus signs accumu- 
units” or “ctivity units.” There are fifty- late it gives the logical basis for evaluating 
two such units under thirteen headings. the qualities that lead to success or failure 
These the author believes make up person- and will supply the vocational counselor with 


ality and tu each he has given a percentile the data he needs 

value. These units and values are used to The author has indicated nothing in re- 
analyze the activities of a pupil and to gard to his method of procedure in develop- 
grade them; both plus and minus grades are ing the chart nor of the basis for evaluation 


given of the units —EFElla N. Bresneher 
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